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the second annual 


Music 
Education 
Workshop 


Sponsored by 


APPALACHIAN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


to be held 

AUGUST 3—15, 1953 

at 

BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA 


open to all classroom teachers, 
music educators, and administrators 


Workshop Coordinator: Gordan A. Nash 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Appalachian State Teachers College 


Workshop Chairman: James Green 
Music Consultant, Silver Burdett Company 


Faculty: 


Sally Dietrich & Birdie Holloway—Music for Children 
Edna Doll—Rhythmics for Children 
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the eyes 


and ears 
re coming closer and closer 






/of TV 





to the Music Educator 
(Announcing a TV Orientation Course in the Waring Workshop) 


HE first TV stations under educational spon- 

sorship are already in operation. The federal 
Communications Commission has recently issued 
licenses to additional colleges and boards of edu- 
cation. Many applications are still pending. 


Some of these days a lot of educational TV 
stations will be in action. Also, commercial sta- 
tions will present programs of an educational 
nature. The question is, How many educators 
will be ready to plan, rehearse, and present pro- 
grams that will have the qualities that make for 
educational impact? 


There will be many hours of viewing and listen- 
ing to the solution of quadratic equations, dem- 
onstrations of the inside structure of the amoeba, 
explanations of the Malthusian theory, and the 
force of gravity. But, as has always been the 
case, it will still be music's job to provide that 
wonderful combination of education and en- 
joyment that only music can provide. 


Would you like to be oriented in TV camera 
and microphone techniques? To know how TV 
operates in the professional studio? To be able 
to give pertinent and knowing instruction to 
your group before their first TV appearance? To 
describe the workings of TV to your classes and 
organizations—even if they never see the in- 
side of a studio? 


DELAWARE WATER GA 





In its 1953 sessions at Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa., the Fred Waring Choral Workshop will in- 
clude a course in TV orientation. This course is not 
designed to train television directors and pro- 
ducers, but rather to give a basic working knowl- 
edge of TV to music directors. 


Workshop members will become acquainted 
with professional studio equipment and tech- 
nique. Mr. Waring and members of his staff will 
supervise the operation of the equipment and 
present elementary ways and means of securing 
the best combination of sound and picture. An 
unusual opportunity for choral directors to 
study TV. 


NOTE: the Fred Waring Choral Workshop 
will continue to present its basic course of in- 
struction which has attracted more than four thou- 
sand music directors during the past six years. 
The daily sessions will include program eg 

. enunciation and other choral techniques . . 
microphone and tape recording methods . . . 
demonstrations with teen-age groups... etc. The 
TV orientation course is an added feature. 


There will be six sessions: June 21, June 28, 
July 5, July 12, July 19, and July 26. The July 5 
and July 26 sessions are reserved for those who 
have previously attended a Waring Workshop. 
Address: Registrar, Fred Waring Choral Work- 
shop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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It’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, 
friendly campus, flanked by the historic 
Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six 
enticing lakes, and close to the cultural, 
shopping and entertainment areas of 
two big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing 
every field of education and scientific 
interest, are offered by a nationally- 
recognized staff of professors, aug- 


FIRST TERM... June 15 — July 18 


SPECIAL COURSES 
IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


INNESOTA 


mented by outstanding guests. 

Preeminent library and laboratory 
facilities present unusual opportunity 
for graduate work and research...an 
exciting program of concerts, plays, lec- 
tures and social events assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. 

You may choose either or both of 
two independent terms of five weeks 
each. 


SECOND TERM July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 





Dean of the Summer Session, 808 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY o- MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








WIKTOR LABUNSK 


Catalog upon request. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Member National Association e pen of Music 
Offers Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees, Bachelor of Music Education 
Scholarship Auditions April 1st—Summer Term Begins June 8th 
Conservatory of Music, 4420 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 








W. St. Clare Minturn, Director 





MILLIKIN ren OF MUSIC 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Decatur, Illinois 


Walter Emch, Chairman Graduate Division 


SUMMER SESSION—June 8—July 31, 1953 
FALL SESSION—Sept. 18—June 4, 1954 
Member of the National Association of 

Schools of Music 


COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC, BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, MASTER OF 
MUSIC AND MASTER OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 

Two Special scholarships in piano and voice awarded each year—$500 each. 
A limited number of other awards are available to qualified applicants. Write 

School of Music Office for information regarding time and place of auditions. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Catalog sent free upon request 
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Bulletin Board 





MENC DIVISION CONVENTIONS. At 
the time this issue of the Journal goes 
to the press room, one of the 1953 series 
of regional meetings has been completed 
and the second is just ending. The East- 
ern Conference (Buffalo, N. Y.—Febru- 
ary 27-March 3) elected as President 
Mary M. Hunter, Baltimore, Md., to suc- 
ceed Arthur E. Ward of Montclair, N. J. 
The Southwestern Conference (Spring. 
field, Mo.—March 6-10) chose E. §, 
Mohr of Greeley, Colo., who will take 
over the presidency from Gerald Whit- 
ney of Tulsa, Okla., at the beginning of 
the new MENC administrative year, July 
1, 1953. 

Remainder of the schedule of Division 
Conferences: 

Northwest—Bellingham, Wash., March 
18-21; Leslie H. Armstrong, President. 

California-Western—Tucson, Ariz. 
March 29-April 1; Ralph Hess, President. 

Southern— Chattanooga, Tenn. + April 
10-13; Edward H. Hamilton, President. 

North Central—Milwaukee, Wis., April 
17-21; Joseph E. Skornicke, President. 

The June-July issue of the Journal 
will contain full election reports and a 
review of the six meetings. 


A $5,000,000 BUILDING PROGRAM has 
been launched by the National Education 
Association to permit expansion of serv- 
ices to its 490,968 members, according 
to William G. Carr, NEA executive sec- 
retary. Construction is expected to start 
in the spring of 1953. Plans call for the 
addition of a modern eight-story office 
building on the site now occupied by a 
garage in the rear of the present head- 
quarters. The front of the building also 
will be remodeled to harmonize with the 
rest of the education center. 

The NEA moved into its present head- 
quarters in 1920. Within ten years it 
Was necessary to erect an additional 
office building at the same location to 
house some 200 staff members. The head- 
quarters staff, which numbers over 500 
now, is working under overcrowded con- 
ditions and is scattered in four different 
locations. The MENC Washington office 
is located in the main building. Removal 
of the entire MENC headquarters to 
Washington will probably be consum- 
mated when the NEA building program 
is completed. 

The building program is expected to 
be financed in large part by increasing 
membership, memorial gifts and indi- 
vidual contributions of teachers and 
other citizens throughout the country, 





DISTINGUISHED GUESTS at the re- 
cent convention of the Florida Music 
Educators Association at Tampa were 
Ralph E. Rush, University of Southern 
California, president of the MENC, and 
L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, immediate past 
president of the College Band Directors 
National Association. 
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Sponsored by University of 
Kansas School of Fine Arts 


Midwestern MUSIC CAMP 


CONCERT BAND. The camp band of 200 select players present formal con- 
certs every Sunday evening in the outdoor theater under various guest 


conductors. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. The camp orchestra of 100 members presents 
regular weekly concerts every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 in Hoch Auditorium. 


6 weeks of Music, Opportunity and Fun 


CHORAL GROUPS. The camp chorus will have 175 singers, out of which will 
be developed an a cappella choir, madrigal singers, and vocal ensembles. 
The chorus appears in concert each Sunday afternoon and evening. 


OPERA AND OPERA WORKSHOP. Opera and opera workshop will be a new 
and glamorous addition to the 1953 camp. Experience in full-scale opera pro- 
duction will be available to high school, university, and graduate students, 
and will be especially interesting to 
vocal students with outstanding voices. 





THEORY. Courses in theory and music 


Camp Management: 
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For further information, write: Midwestern 


appreciation are among the regular 
features of the camp. 


PRIVATE LESSONS. Artist teachers will 
offer lessons covering the entire field of 
music. 


DRUM MAJORING AND BATON TWIRL- 
ING with Bill Sears, nationally known 
drum major, in charge. 


ORGANIZED RECREATION AND SO- 
CIAL ACTIVITIES. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN GUEST CON- 
DUCTORS. 


OUTSTANDING CAMP 
TIONS. 


16th Season 


ORGANIZA- 





FRANKLIN D. MURPHY 
Chancellor of the University 
— GORTON 
, Sree g Fd Fine Arts 
RUSSELL L. WILE 
Camp Director 
— M. CARNEY 
soatate Director 
CLAYTON REHBIEL 
ral Director 
JOHN NEWFIELD 
Director, University Theater and 
Summer Opera Workshop 


Guest Conductors: 


GUY FRASER HARRISON 
Conductor Oklahoma Ci 
a Orc 

RICHARD DUNCAN 
Conductor Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra 

GERHARD SCHROTH 
Chicago Conductor, Arranger, 


Composer 
PERCY GRAINGER 
Pianist, Conductor, Composer, 
Arranger, New York 
ANTHO Y DONATO 





* Pp . North- 
bys University 
LEO KOPP 
Ope “ | Sontonten, Chicago, 
Milw . St. Paul 


i CHRISTIANSEN 
ral Conductor, Concordia Col. 
RAYMOND CUTTING 
ba a eee oe omy 
jarmonic, coac 
DON CRAIG 
New York Choral Conductor, 


Music Camp, Russell L. Wiley, Director, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Plen now to spend a Summer “Vacation in Music” 


Arranger, Composer 

















music 
CAMP 


June 22 - Aug. 2 
1 9 5S 6 CU 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 








with Scholastic Advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 15 to August 7 


» By poueeG FESTIVAL 


LLI APEL, Musicologist 
GEORGE SCHICK, Conductor 
X LANNER, Pianist 
RICHARD MOORHEAD, 
Choral Director 
RESIDENT STRING QUARTET 
Joseph Knitzer Frank Costanzo 
Ferenc Molnar Georges Miquelle 
(Available for individual instruction) 
@ Complete schedule of Academic subjects 
@ A few scholarships available 


HANYA HOLM school of DANCE 


For further information, address Director 
of Summer Session 


Colerado College, Dept. D 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








University of New Hampshire 


Summer Youth Music School 
August 9-22, 1953 
For Musical Teen-Agers 


Guest Conductors: 

Thomas Richardson—Band 

Harry R. Wilson—Chorus 

Paul Painter—Orchestra 

John Chrusciel—Counseling and Recreation 


Intensive music training in a choice and 
inexpensive location 
Total Cost—$65 (Room, board, tuition, 
recreation program) 
For information write to Department of Music, Uni- 





SUMMER MUSIC STUDY 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


EAST LANSING 


Distinguished visiting and guest faculty 
Special emphasis on graduate studies 
B.M. M.M. Ph.D. 

+ + + 
SIX-WEEK SESSION, June 23-July 31 
NINE-WEEK SESSION, June 23-August 2! 
Summer Chorus—Summer Band 
+ + + 
HIGH SCHOOL SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 
June 29-July 18 


For information write to Head of Music Department, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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TANGLEWOOD-1953. 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
CHARLES MUNCH, DIRECTOR AARON COPLAND, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
A summer school of music maintained by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in connection with 
the Berkshire Festival concerts. 
July 5 to August 16 


Courses in Orchestra & Conducting (Leonard Bernstein), Chamber Music (Richard Burgin, 
William Kroll, Gregor Piati orsky), horus (Hugh Ross), Composition (Aaron Copland & Carlos 
Chavez), and O Opera (Boris Goldovsky ky}. Faculty includes twenty members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, including the Principals. 


Tanglewood Study Group—Iingolf Dahl 
A special course for music educators, general music students and amateurs. Enrollments of 
two, four, or six weeks. For Catalog please address Miss M. Bossler 


Berkshire Music Center Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention the Mustc Epucators JouRNAL 














versity of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 








PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Instruction in all branches of music for the 
beginner or advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. 
Prepares for professional careers in music, 
incl. composing, music therapy, teaching. Com- 
plete instruction in public school music. Ac- 
credited summer school. Scholarships. Member 
N.A.S.M. Catalog. Reginald Stewart, Director, 
11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


A non-profit, accredited institution 
Member, Nati. Assn. Schools of Music. Degrees 
BME. BM. MM. 

OSCAR WAGNER, PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 
845 S. FIGUEROA ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. 














National Music Week—May 3-10, 1953 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


William S$. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. For free catalog, 


Address Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 











ORGAN INSTITUTE CHORAL SCHOOL 
Andover, July 27-August 16 


| ~ OLAF CHRISTIANSEN, ARTHUR HOWES, 
IFOR JONES, ERNEST WHITE 

For choral conductors: Technique, Interpretation, Vocal Tone, Selection of Voices. 

Repertoire. Less intensive curriculum for choral enthusiasts. 


Also master classes in Organ with E. POWER BIGGS, CATHERINE CROZIER 
ARTHUR HOWES, ROBERT NOEHREN, ERNEST WHITE. 


Combine vacation in picturesque, bistoric New England with advanced, accredited 


om Organ Session at Tacoma, June 29-July 18. 


ORGAN INSTITUTE, ANDOVER, MASS. 
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“AMERICA’S COMPOSERS” is the name 
of a program offered by the National 
Broadcasting Company in _ cooperation 
with «he American Society of Composers, 
Auth rs and Publishers and the Eastman 
Schoo! of Music, Rochester, N. Y. Inau- 
gurated February 2, the programs are 
conti:.uing each Monday night for thir- 
teen weeks at 11:30 EST. The programs, 
which are broadcast from the Eastman 
Schoo! of Music, feature music by Amer- 
jean composers. The major emphasis 
will be on contemporary American music, 
but cccasional excursions into the past 
are made, presenting particularly music 
which has not been too widely played. 
The music is performed by the Eastman 
School Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Howard Hanson, and the 
Eastman School Wind Ensemble con- 
ducted by Frederick Fennell. The music 
for each program is selected by a board 
of judges including Dr. Hanson, Howard 
Taubman, author and music editor of 
the New York Times, and Samuel Chotz- 
inoff, NBC General Music Director. Al- 
though the program is provided by AS- 
CAP, the music will not be limited to 
that of ASCAP composers. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS. Experimentation 
will play an important part in the Junior 
Red Cross International School Music 
Project this year. 450 record albums 
have been shipped abroad. However, 
the National Music Committee, which 
includes members of the Music Educators 
National Conference, felt that further 
experimentation under proper controls is 
necessary for developing more economical 
and efficient recording methods. Experi- 
mental projects for recording school 
music on tape have been proposed for 
selected chapters and school systems in 
six states, and recordings and tape re- 
corders will be sent to selected national 
societies abroad. The machines will not 
only enable those societies to hear the 
American school music received but will 
give them an opportunity to record tapes 
to send to schools in the United States. 
The project as conducted in 1951-52 will 
continue on a non-promotional basis, ac- 
cording to the Junior Red Cross Winter 
1952-53 “Program Progress.” 


ERNEST BLOCH AWARD. The United 
Temple Chorus of Long Island, N. Y., an- 
nounces its eighth competition for the 
Ernest Bloch Award. Compositions must 
be based on a text from the Old Testa- 
ment and suitable for women’s chorus. 
The award consists of a prize of $150.00 
and publication by the Mercury Music 
Corporation. Compositions should be 
submitted before October 15, 1953. For 
further information write: United Tem- 
ple Chorus, Box 18, Hewlett, N. Y. 





EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN (right) 
greets two Illinois friends—Harold N. 
Finch, head of High School music de- 
partment, Highland Park, and C. J. Shoe- 
maker, director of bands in the Downers 
Grove Public Schools. The picture was 
made at the twenty-fourth annual band 
clinie of the University of Illinois, where 
Mr. Goldman was guest conductor and 
speaker. (See item regarding Mr. Gold- 
man on page 66.) 
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THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Special Workshops for 
The 1953 Summer Session 


Diente “Tice Wet ances secccecocnsicnenig June 15-August 8 
Elementary Music Workshop for Classroom and Music 
RI cisestsenentosneescennepecnennnannenientntnsiodanaisinnionimsaainenanititii July 21-July 25 
Summer Music Clinic in Chorus, Band and Orchestra for High School 
Musicians and Music Directors....................--------2---.------- June 14-June 27 
Coppenen Wereticatbntegy anna nen nnen nena July 21-July 31 


For further information write: Neal E. Glenn 
School of Music, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 








A MATERIALS CLINIC 
June 22—July 3 


Hear the Scores You Examine 


All music has been recorded by school groups during public per- 
formance. Over 400 new selections for: 


BAND ORCHESTRA CHOIR ENSEMBLES 
OTHER WORKSHOPS 
Music Experiences for Children.........ccccsccccccccccccccces June 18-July 22 and 
July 23-Aug. 7 
ee ee June 18-July 22 
es SE TI oo 6 ook vns cuccenedacadssncavcecesa July 23-Aug. 21 


Graduate or Undergraduate Credit 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Bellingham, Washington 

















EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
Raymonp WItson, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 22— JULY 31, 1953 
FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1953 — JUNE 4, 1954 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
< Rochester 4, New York 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TE..CH. 
T ER EDUCATION and Professional § and. 


ards of the NEA held six regional! con. 


e ferences during the month of Jan ary, 
“4ic and MENC was represented at the : -eet- 
He by uf ings as follows: New York (Janua y 2 


3)—Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers Co iege 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean Columbia University; Paul Van ! ode. 
° » y; au an ! ode. 
— UNIVERSITY graven, New York University. At! inta, 
+ + + Ga. (January 9-10)—Earl Beach, Uni- 


—_ eae versity of Georgia, Athens. Chicag«, III, 
SCHOOL of MUSIC UNDERGRADUATE lilnots ‘State College, Cherleston. Xan 
and GRADUATE DIVISIONS | §f° siatkiws*Uuiscrstgy ct attesours 2 


lumbia; J. J. Weigand, Kansas ‘tate 





H Teachers College, Emporia. Colcrado 
ARTHUR C. BECKER. Dean Intercession Springs, Colo. (January 26-27)---Gus 
: June 1 to July Tl Jackson, Public Schools, Colcrado 
SUMMER SESSION Springs; Farrell D. — 5 Brigham 
H Young University, Provo, tah. San 
Summer Session Francisco, Calif. (January 30-31)—no 
BEGINS JUNE 29 June 29 to August 7 MENC representation. The conferences 
emphasized yy of — — 
ia = H programs: (1) To implement the findings 
Distinguished Faculties Ist Annual Summer Music of the Kalamazoo National Conference, 
including nationally celebrated Program for High School ~ Gee Ss ee ee 
g y “rr Progress and Charting the Future of 
artists and teachers Musicians—4 Weeks Teacher Education,” and »{2) to seek 
solutions to pressing problems in the 

Undergraduate and Graduate June 29 to July 24 area of professional standards. 

Degrees 

p . ° — f we = AASA ELECTS. Jordon L. Larson, super- 
rograms in music education for — intendent of schools, Mount Vernon, N.Y, 
undergraduates and for teachers in Study at one of America's has been chosen president-elect of the 
service great Universities. Enjoy his- American ~~ of ~~ Adminis- 
; trators, and will serve in this capacity 
Full member toric Boston and scenic New for one year beginning March 15, 1954. 
National Association of Schools of Music England. Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent of 
schools, Chattanooga, Tenn., assumed 
Write, call or visit For information and catalog, write his new duties . AASA soem ye March 
The Office of Admissions 15. (Mr. Derthick is general chairman 
DONALD L. OLIVER of the local convention committee for 
DePaul University Director of Admissions the MENC Southern Division Conference 


64 E. Lake Street to be held in Chattanooga, yee 

¥ TY 1953.) Other officers elected in the re- 

Chicege 1, In. Fineacial 6-4000 BOSTON UNIVERS| cent nation-wide ballot of AASA mem. 

Room 110 705 Commonwealth Ave. bers: vice-president—Philip J. Hickey, 

superintendent of instruction, St. Louis, 

— i. | BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS Mo.; member of executive committee 

(1953-1957)—-Clyde Parker, superintend- 
ent of schools, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

















LIBRARY - A yee pe pubis 
t entitled, “Ru . 

SUMMER MUSIC STUDY IN CALIFORNIA | ifo%o0°Ultoging inthe hibswy 
Congress: ae t, 

CLAREMONT COLLEGES INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Geclaenl 06 abd eehalnanee ta os Linen 
of Congress and in other libraries that 


JUNE 22 — JULY 31, 1953 have adopted the same cataloging system, 


outlines the Library’s rules for cataloging 
all types of sound recordings—phonograph 


@ Serving the needs and interests of Music Educators, Undergraduate and Grad- discs and cylinders, wire and tape record- 
uate Students ings, player-piano rolls, and the like. 
Copies of the catalog may be obtained free 

@ Choral and Orchestral Conducting—Church Music—Theory and Composition— from the Card Division, Library of Con- 


gress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Music Education—aAll Instruments and Voice 
@ Concert Series—Lectures—Summer Chorale 


Special Master Class: E. Power Biggs, Organist 
For Bulletin write to: Kenneth G. Fiske, Director, Pomona College, 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

















Announcing the Eighteenth Season 














EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 WEEKS—JUNE 14 TO JULY 18 
Band ° Orchestra e Ensembles e Instrument Classes CONDUCTOR AT WORK. Don Craig onl 
a glimpse of the 101 singers at the 
Only $90.00 Laurel Music Camp, Winsted, Conn. The 
For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation yao 4 uses the facilities of the Boy cam 
r ~ c 
COMPETENT STAFF: : EXCELLENT FACILITIES mer. "Camp director is Blisabeth Sonier, 
® ] y ° ° supervisor of music in inste Sponsor 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT : : ENROLLMENT LIMITED is She Ganmastiont MGeate Baneohecs haat 
Private Lessons at $1.00 to $1.50 Each Extra ciation. ge was supplied L 
° ° ° t t t wi 
For Details write James E. VAN Peursem, Director pot. other pictures of camp scen - in 
feature spread printed in the Courant’s 
In THE Beautirut Biue Grass Recion OF KENTUCKY Sieanke ar Gill” eaation. 
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CH. 
and. 
any, i . . h i ' as ' 
eet- 
“1| Northwestern University School of Music 
ode. 
inta, 
Uni Founded 1895 _—.. . . George Howerton, Dean 
tern 
ee 1953 ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION . . . JUNE 22- AUGUST 1 
Co- 
a Work leading to the degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. 
‘<a SPECIAL FEATURES : Mus., D. Ed., and Ph.D. Major fields of concentration: 
= Among special features will be a series Theory and Composition, Music History and Literature, 
San of chamber music concerts ag see by Music Education, Church Music, and Applied Music. 
—no the Fine Arts Quartet of the American 
rr Broadcasting Company and by the GUEST LECTURERS 
lings Northwestern University Chamber Music Music Education 
‘tie Society. E. Thayer Gaston, Ph.0., Chairman, Department of Music Education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas 
.3 The Summer Session Chorus will erform ee ee Uan D., Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, 
the a major choral work with the Gem Gladys Tipton, Ed. D., Department of Music, University of California 
Symphony Orchestra at Ravinia Park. Theory: Mesie History & Literature . =F 
per. HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE Curt Sache, Ph. D., Visiting Professor ‘of Music, New York University 
_ the This summer, for the first time, North- Chere! Technique 
city western's National High School Institute ae — M. Mus., Chairman, Department of Music, University of 
1954. will offer a program in orchestral and Robert W. Milton, M. Mus., Director of Music, Public Schools, Kansas 
tof choral training for selected high school City, Mo. 
— students. ANNUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE ON CHURCH MUSIC 
man August 3 through 14 
oa Application blanks and descriptive bulletins may be obtained 
18, by writing to School of Music, Northwestern University. 
1e€m- e 7 
Key, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY + Evanston, Illinois 
= 
shed 
De- 
“|| GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
rary 
= Nashville, Tennessee 
zing 
aph 7 . ee 
ne Dedicated to the Preparation of Better Teachers and Administrators 
1Ke. 
ire — A Debt From Present to Future Generations — 
Programs in Music and Music Education, planned with consideration for individual needs and interests, leading to: 
B.S.—Music Education M.A.—M.M. majors in: Musicology 
B.S.—Instrumental Music Education a Applied Music 
B.M.—In All Applied Subjects Supervision, Teacher Education Ph. D.-D. Ed., with ren, 
Major in Music, concentration in 
B.M.—Theory and Composition Theory, Composition Music Education, or Musicology 
5 Regular Schedule of Four Quarters per Year—Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer 
SUMMER QUARTER: June 12-August 17. Registration June 12, 13, (15); for last half July 13 
Full Regular Faculty. Outstanding Library Resources. Demonstration School. 
Guest Professor of Mysic Education (for entire summer) Dr. Glenn Gildersleeve. 
d 
the Music Workshops for Elementary Teachers. Opera Workshop—production of "Cavalleria Rusticana" and a work 
~ of Pergolesi or Mozart. Weekly Festival Concerts. Guest Lectures in Contemporary Literature. Faculty Lecture 
“4 Series: "Great Human Issues of Our Times". 
sor 
%y For Summer Session Bulletin or further information, address 
1 e e 
ts Irving Wolfe, Peabody College, Nashville 12, Tenn. 
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AMERICA’S FOREMOST PROVING GROUND | | 
for 

YOUTHFUL TALENT ; 

MUSIC ART DANCE DRAMA RADIO 
Divisions: : 

JUNIOR INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL UNIVERSITY 


(2 camps) for boys and (2 camps) for boys and (2 camps) for boys and (2 camps) for college and 
girls from school grades 3 girls from school grades 7 girls from senior high graduate students 
thru 6 thru 9 school grades 


Affiliated with the University of Michigan 





NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


Interlochen, Michigan 
Winter Office: 303 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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CONNECTICUT. The Hartford Courant 
and its Education Editor James F. Looby 
are recipients of citations from the Con- 


F necticut Music Educators Association. The 


nev spaper citation, which was accepted by 
William J. Foote, managing editor, was for 
“outstanding public service in behalf of 
music education;” Mr. Looby’s citation 
was for “outstanding journalism in behalf 
of music education.” These presentations 
were made at the CMEA January luncheon 
meeting and implemented two resolutions 

ssed by the executive board in Novem- 

er 1952. 

The following music education activities 
are listed in the CMEA News Bulletin 
ealendar: April 11—In-and-About Hart- 
ford Music Educators Club, Hartford; 
April 18—Band audition festival at 
Middletown and Norwalk; May 13—Or- 
chestra audition festival at Falls Village; 
the annual meeting of CMEA will be held 
the end of May—place and date are to be 
announced. 


IOWA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION announces the election of the fol- 
lowing officers who will take office July 
1: President—Frank Piersol, Ames; vice- 
president—A. E. Burton, Newton; secre- 
tary-treasurer—John E. Green, Iowa 
City; chairman of band affairs—Paul 
Behm, Mason City; chairman of or- 
chestra affairs—Richard Simpson, Red 
Oak; chairman of vocal affairs—Robert 
Pfaltzgraff, Spencer; chairman of ele- 
mentary and general music—Marion Marr, 
Spencer; chairman of college and univer- 
sity affairs—Himie Voxman, Iowa City; 
state student secretary—Francis Pyle, 
Des Moines; the editor of the “Iowa Music 
Educator” will be announced. 


MASSACHUSETTS Music Educators As- 
sociation district festival schedule: North- 
eastern—May 2 Malden; Herbert Silver- 
man chairman. Southeastern—May 9 
Norwood; J. V. Dethier chairman. Western 
—May 16 Turners Falls; Florence E. 
Argy and Benjamin Weiner co-chairmen. 
Central—May 23 Southbridge; Paul J. 
Sweet, chairman. 


TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION at its recent convention in Gal- 
veston reelected E. B. Cannan, Conroe, 
president. G. Lewis Doll, San Antonio, 
was reelected vice-president and orchestra 
chairman. Sarah Dunn Sistrunk, Wichita 
Falls, was elected vice-president and ele- 
mentary chairman. Vice-presidents con- 
tinuing in office for another year: Robert 
Fielder, Abilene, band chairman; Ed 
Hatchett, San Benito, vocal chairman; T. 
Smith McCorkle, Ft. Worth, college chair- 
man. D. O. Wiley is secretary-treasurer, 
and editor of the Texas Musix Educator. 





FLORIDA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION elected the following officers 
(whose terms start August 1953) at the 
recent FMEA clinic in Tampa: President 
—Harry McComb, Fort Lauderdale; first 
vice-president, Frances Deen, Miami; sec- 
ond vice-president, Al G. Wright (retiring 
president), Miami; secretary-treasurer— 
V. D. Sturgis (reelected), Sarasota. (In 
the picture, left to right: Wright, Mc- 
Comb, Deen, Sturgis.) 
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You always put your best foot forward when you 
specialize in sparkling, new E.M.B. music. E.M.B. 
offers you the fastest service on the nation’s 
most complete library of school music materials. 


Write for your copy of the new 1952-53 EMB GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


Educational Music Enreau Sno 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operettas and @ Text books 
and literature e@ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental 
hods eA plete stock of equi t, supplies and hing aids for every phase of music education. 














1953 NIMAC Solo and Ensemble Lists Now Available. See Page 48. 





kleen-thru 


CHAMOIS SWAB 


for clarinet and flute 


will not tear or jam in the bore 


$100 


PENZEL, MUELLER &CO.. Inc. 






















for parade 
and econeert... 


Drums 


designed for school use 





— fF 
All Models Registered and Guaranteed 


registered and fully guaranteed. 
Insist on Pan-American band and 
orchestra instruments and you’re 
sure of high quality, big value. 





Complete line includes seven 
matched drums. .. all specifically 
designed for school-age perform- 
ers. Every Pan-American drum is 











To Help You 

Teach Drums 

Filmstrip for 

P ponanacd Famil Above: Wood Shell Snare 
‘Wall Chart. . Drum, Size 5” x 14” 


“26 Rudiments of 
Drumming’’ card .0S5 


Drummer Boy 
Instruction Book .25 


Drummer Boy 
Practice Pad Kit 1.75 


fe 


BAND 


Left: Concert Bass Drum 
Size 14” x 28” 





Right: Scotch Bass Drum 
Size 8” x 26” 





| sot mv sa | eeenseeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeneee se 
MER ICAN Write for complete Percussion Line catalog. It’s 


INSTRUMENTS FREE! Pan-American, Department 413 Elkhart, Indiana. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 
The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and. Con- 
servatories., 

C. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


HArrison 7-1279 





OREGON 


PORTLAND /7, 
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INDUSTRIAL BANDS AND ORCHE3- 
TRAS is the title of the illustrat d 
manual published by the National Indvs- 
trial Recreation Association to give infc °- 
mation to companies wishing to spons 
instrumental music groups in their rec: 
ation programs. 

As mentioned in the manual’s Introd. 
tion, in the United States there a 
hundreds of bands and orchestras wh« 
members are employees of industrial a 
commercial firms. These people are n 
paid for playing; rather, they are e 
bracing an opportunity ... to advan 
their musical skills in company with oth 
amateur musicians. Meanwhile, other hu»- 
dreds of companies . . . who sponsor out- 
standing and well-rounded recreation pro- 
grams for their employees have not seen 
fit, to date, to include any type of instru- 
mental music group in their programs... 
This is‘due not so much to any unwillinz- 
ness to add a band or orchestra to the 
employee activity program, but rather to 
a lack of conveniently available informa- 
tion on the benefits of an instrumental 
music group and the organization, admin- 
istration and financing of it. 

The manual is designed to supply such 
information. It is based on the combined 
band and orchestra experience of more 
than 100 of the member-companies of the 
NIRA, plus sufficient technical data from 
other sources to cover questions likely to 
be raised. 

Copies may be obtained for $1.00 each 
from the National Industrial Recreation 
Association, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. The cover used on the manual is the 
same picture of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany Orchestra which is used on the 
January issue of the Music Educators 
Journal. 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators has published a _ nineteen-page 
booklet entitled “Cutting Costs in School- 
house Construction,” which calls atten- 
tion to some ideas in school building 
construction that are worthy of careful 
consideration by those who wish to reduce 
costs without lowering educational effi- 
ciency. The pamphlet is based on a manu- 
script by William W. Caudill, and the 
tentative draft was read by fifty or more 
superintendents, architects, and_ school 
building specialists. Copies are available 
at twenty-five cents each from the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, 
2 Sixteenth St., W., Washington 
.C. 


i. 


307 eae i 


RCA VICTOR has issued an educational 
record catalog designed to achieve more 
effective use of records in the classroom. 
The catalog is specifically for use by 
teachers—not only those specializing in 
music instruction but also home-room 
teachers responsible for various subjects 
—as a guide to the use of records in the 
classroom. All records listed are immedi- 
ately available. The ninety-page catalog 
may be obtained for ten cents a copy 
through: Educational Services, RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden 2, N.J. 


CATALOG. Another addition to the many 
attractive catalogs, booklets and brochures 
issued by manufacturers, publishers and 
distributors is the Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. musical instrument catalog, done in 
colors. 


AMPEX Electric Corporation, Redwood 
City, Calif., has recently engaged Jack 
Hauser who was formerly with the Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s sound recording tape division in 
San Franciseo, as an application engineer. 
Ampex manufactures magnetic recorders. 


WURLITZER announces the installation 
of the world’s largest electronic organ in 
McGaw Memoria! Hall, which is the latest 
addition to Northwestern University’s 
Evanston Campus. The building was dedi- 
cated at a special service Sunday, Janu- 
ary 18. This memorial hall will be used for 
basketball games, student rallies and even 
special church services. The organ vill 
provide music for all these events. 
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UNIFORMS 


Another Ostwald First ~ 
— The New 5-WAY 


2. DOUBLE LAPEL 





1, FORMAL 





3. SINGLE LAPEL 
4. BUTTON-UP 





Choose your 
5. DRESS PARADE own shield 





One coat can be worn 5 different ways! 


Solves the style problem. Serves as a Concert Band Coat in the 
auditorium; as a Full Dress Band Coat on the football field or 


on parade. 
Our direct representative will give full information, quote 
prices, help you make selection and suggest fund-raising 
ideas. 
Ostwald makes prompt delivery of a quality uniform at a 
competitive price. Your order receives our most meticulous 
attention, down to its smallest detail. 







Write for illustrated free catalog. Band Technique Films 
also available on a sale or rental basis. 


“Uniforms by Ostwald” is America’s foremost designer 
and manufacturer of Band, Drum Corps and Orchestra 
uniforms. 






7 Unifeuns by e 


stil. 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC COLLECTIONS (New) 
Individually Compiled, Arranged, and Edited 


ee 0 NL «sc cvcdbemenecabweceeddeabadssuddeswebensediaece $ .90 
rs U1 Ci anda sadn bacc cbenbeebedudenaeede0ssdanesseskassive 30 
rr i rr oid das keen daseend cedes nondiekénseseunaes 90 
THREE SAXOPHONES (Two Altos and Tenor; Easy to Medium)..............ssseeees .90 
THREE WOODWINDS (C Flute, Bb Clarinet, and Bassoon or 

ee Ces GY GP GI bn cccncesc06esesses00ske000cesnneecenssseeeese -90 


ENSEMBLE CLASSICS SERIES 
Individually Compiled and Edited; Easy to Medium 


es a hc cds weeded askeencebebcewaendeeae $ .75 
CLARINET QUARTETS, Vol. II (Two Bhs, Alto, and Bass)...............ceecceceecees 75 
BRASS QUARTETS, Vol. I (Two Bb Cornets, Horn in F, and 

Dt 2) Sn ciehcebecabanseeenmteehetesacdbsanesencsadenseessecnens 75 
BRASS QUARTETS, Vol. II (Two Bb Cornets, and Two Trombones or heanecenad 

Ge NE AO akateneiidendcectcncuesnngo0nentssssececenscssenasiaseetanese o we 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS by H. Voxman 


ADVANCED METHOD FOR CLARINET, Vol. II—A continuation of the presentation and 


principles of the widely used first volume...........-.eeceeeeeee oxman-Gower $1.50 
INTRODUCING THE ALTO OR BASS CLARINET—A transfer method 

ee Mi. < ccctne is bheReeehheseeddeseeeeesesebeeesues Voxman 1.25 
SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Trumpet, Vol. I (Easy to Medium)...........e.ssee08 1.50 


SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Beene, Vee, TE GRBPRGIEs cc csc ccccescccecccsccces 
SELECTED STUDIES for Trombone (Advanced Etudes and Scales in All Keys) 
SELECTED STUDIES for Baritone (Advanced Etudes and Scales in All Keys)........... 











5544 West Armstrong Ave. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 








® biggest news in years— 
® the NEW band method— PR |i p 
® by Prescott and Phillips— 


Here’s the NEW band method 
that speeds up learning proc- 
esses; provides a flexible teach- 
ing plan fitting YOUR ideas; 
has easy p accomp ts; 
provides accomplishment deat 
to motivate progress. Melodies 
are given preference throughout 
+++ contains enough melodies to 
make a course in itself. 


























MUSIC CO. 
5 floors of music for EVERYBODY 
88 So. 10th Street, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 4 @ 
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“STEAMSHIP CONFERENCE.” A stea: :- 
ship instead of a college campus will -e 
the location of the tenth annual Cla: 

room Teachers National Conferen: 2, 2, 
sponsored by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, July 6-17. Plas 
call for a twelve-day Caribbean crui:e. 
Arrangements for the cruise are bei: g 
made in cooperation with the NEA 1i- 
vision of Travel Service. For furth or 
information write, NEA Department .f 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth § 

W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TRADE SHOW. The 1953 Music Indust:y 
Trade Show, held concurrently with tie 
National Association of Music Merchan:s 
convention, is scheduled July 13-16 «at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, Ill. Tie 
exhibitors’ prospectus was mailed io 
commercial members of the NAMM in 
February, according to an announcement 
by William R. Gard, executive secretary. 


WCOTP MEETING. The World Confed- 
eration of the Teaching Profession will 
hold its first assembly of delegates in 
Oxford, England, July 31-August 4. WC- 
OTP is an outgrowth of a merger of two 
international organizations of teachers 
in Europe with the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. Officers of 
the new organization.are: President— 
Ronald Gould, England; vice-president— 
K. Karre, Sweden; secretary-general— 
William G. Carr, NEA executive sec- 
retary. 


NEA TOURS. The Travel Division of 
NEA is arranging tours in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association in Miami, June 
28-July 3. A pre-convention tour of elev- 
en western states; a seven day tour to 
Cuba; a tour to the West Indies; and a 
tour to South American countries. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
the NEA Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


STRING FESTIVAL. The Violin, Viola 
and Violoncello Teachers Guild announces 
the 1953 National String Festival and 
Convention to be held in New York City, 
April 18-19 at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel 
and Carnegie Hall. For further informa- 
tion write Blanche S. Levy, 82. West End 
Ave., New York 25, N.Y. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH. We leave 
it to the reader to confirm the editor’s 
opinion that this quartet is the best look- 
ing group pictured in the Journal for a 
long time. No prize is awarded, four prizes 
having already been given to the parents, 
who are Mr. and Mrs. Brad Daigle of 
Lake Charles, La. Standing, left to right: 
Susan Katherine, Patricia Louise, Pamela 
Ann. Seated: Mary Elizabeth. Kathy, the 
elder sister is five; Pat, four; Pam, three; 
Libby, one. Mr. Daigle, director of music 
in the Lake Charles Public Schools, is 
immediate past-president of the Louisiana 
Music Educators Association. 
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This instrument is amazing—and it’s worth waiting for 








. .. for its wonderful flow of tone from register to register, 





for its perfect Bb and full, easily controlled throat tones 





THIS SIMPLE MECHANISM 
IS YOUR KEY 

TO EASY, DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE... 


Just think of it—no register key 
linkage either to the neckpipe 

or to the lower joint, no long rods 
to become bent or thrown out of 
djust t, no tion key 

to snag or break. The Leblanc bass 
is the most economical to own 
because it is the most 
dependable and easy to play. 
U.S. Pat. Pending 


. « » yes, even for the beautiful “feel” of the Leblanc bass 






in your hands. It is no wonder that the Leblanc is preferred 






above all other makes, and specified by name on the majority 
of school bids. Naturally, because Leblancs are in such demand, 
you may not always be able to get immediate delivery. So when 







the time comes, be sure to place your order early, and don’t 
be persuaded to accept a substitute. You'll be glad you planned 
in advance—you'll be glad you insisted on the best! 















Features, in addition to those illustrated, include: 
POWER-FORGED KEYS, LIVE CRISP KEY ACTION, 
ANCHORED POSTS, ADJUSTABLE MOUTHPIPE, CUP 
GUARD ON D AND Eb KEYS, MORE COMFORTABLE 
THUMB REST, BALANCE FOR SINGLE STRAP, CHOIC- 
EST MOZAMBIQUE GRENADILLA. 









Look for the genuine 
Leblanc trade mark. 
Beware of imitations! 
































B D key is pletely in- New register tube is above Holf hole speaker aperature Independent post ting 
dependent, slurs and trills from wood body to eliminate permits same fingering os No posts on rings prevents 
E to D-B come easily, surely. An cracks. Precision fit (no cork) the soprano clarinet above binding due to climatic and 
exclusive Leblanc advantage. neck plays in any position. high C-sharp. temperature changes. 


CROSS SECTION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES USING LEBLANC BASS CLARINETS 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute * Phoenix College, Arizona * University of Arkansas * University of California * University of Southern California, 
los Angeles * University of Florida * University of Idaho * University of Illinois * Indiana University + Evansville College, Indiana * Kansas State 
College * University of Louisville * Louisiana State University * Hope College * University of Michigan * Minnesota State Teachers College « 
Central Missouri State College * Wesleyan University * Bowling Green, Ohio State University * Panhandle A & M College, Oklahoma * Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College + North Texas State Teachers College * Weber College, Utah * Brigham Young University, Utah * University of Wyoming 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, AND NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER, WRITE G. LEBLANC CO., KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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GROUP DEVELOPMENT. The Nation | 
Training Laboratory in Group Develo: - 
ment will hold its seventh annual thre. - 
week summer laboratory session at Gou d 
Academy, Bethel, Me., June 21-July 1. 
The training program centers around a 
series of learning experiences to he.» 
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Some Current Additions 
To the Many Successful Educational Works 
In the CARL FISCHER Catalog 


TUNETIME FOR TEENTIME 


A SELECTION OF SONGS COMPILED AND ARRANGED IN 
MELODIC STYLE by IRVIN COOPER 
UNISON TWO-PART . . . FOUR-PART 
The arrangements of these 29 attractive numbers are ideal for the needs 
of the Jr. High mixed chorus or class group including unchanged (girl or 
boy sop.), changing (cambiata), and changed (light bar.) voices. 


© 3814 85 a copy 








LET'S SING 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS AND MATERIALS 
FOR A VARIETY OF GROUP MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
by MARGUERITE V. HOOD and MARGARET C. PERRY 
A great help for accomplishing much with general music classes of Jr. High 
(or upper grade) groups where voices are changing. Illustrated. 


© 3728 -60 a copy 


CHORALE-TIME for SCHOOL BANDS 
43 CHORALES, WARM-UP EXERCISES, AND INSTRUMENTAL DRILLS 
ARRANGED OR COMPOSED by L. W. CHIDESTER 


A splendid aid with any band for warming (or tuning) up. The special in- 
dividual instrument drills with harmonized accompaniments aid in player 
and band development. All instruments covered in 12 cleverly set up books. 


CONDUCTOR — 1.00 PARTS BOOKS — ea. — .60 








Our JUNIOR SYMPHONY Orchestra Folio 


ARRANGEMENTS by LORRAIN E. WATTERS 
A “Grade” or “Jr. High” orchestra thriller. The quality of music throughout 
grows out of the appreciction program or correlates with it. (Adv. Violin 
and Violin B parts are available for able Jr. High players.) 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR — 1.00 PARTS, each — .60 





DRUM and BELL LYRA INTERLUDES for the Marching Band 
by JOE BERRYMAN © 3822 .75 
15 numbers that add color and interest and cover “breather” spots. between 
pieces by the full band. 
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‘land Music Festival 


leaders in various fields to understand tle 
complexities of group relations. The lab: - 
ratory is sponsored by the* Division cf 
Adult Education Service of the National 
Education Association and the University 
of Michigan Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, with the cooperation of faculty 
members from the Universities of Chicag», 
Illinois, California, Ohio State, Antioch 
College, Teachers College of Columbia 
University, and other educational institu- 
tions. Approximately 110 participants wi!! 
be accepted for this session. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service, 121 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


DRIVE-IN CONFERENCE. The fourth 
Southwest Regional Drive-In Conference 
—jointly sponsored by the American As- 
sociation vf School Administrators, NEA 
Department of Rural Education, and the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, with the cooperation of educa- 
tional institutions and agencies in the 
different states in the region—will he 
held in Santa Fe, N. M., April 19-21. 
The program is being developed around 
the theme, “The Role of the Public 
School in Our Age.” Attending will be 
superintendents, teachers, state depart- 
ment officials, college and university per- 
sonnel, school board members, and other 
educational leaders from Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 


BETHLEHEM BACH CHOIR, under the 
direction of Ifor Jones, holds its 1953 
festival concerts May 14-16, and May 
22-23 in Packer Memorial Church at 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


AUDITION FESTIVAL. The New Eng- 
Association an- 
nounces that it has accepted the invitation 
to hold its audition festival on the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Campus at Storrs, 
May 23. Directors of groups wishing to 
attend are asked to write immediately 
to Robert E. Sault, executive secretary, 
— 256 Haverhill St., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Concert 
Band, under the direction of Mark H. 
Hindsley, will make a “good will” con- 
cert tour this spring, highlighted by a 
concert April 27 in Orchestra Hall, Chi- 


‘ cago. 





CARL FISCHER, Inc. 62 Cooper Sq New York 3 
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LET THERE BESONG | 
by Gudtau Klemm | 











If you do not know this effective work 

Ask fora which is not difficult for average choirs, 
; ; ROBERT SHAW enjoys visiting factories 
sample copy look up one of these settings. You will and looking into the innards of intricate 
be repaid—and so will your chorus and instruments. He could see the “works” of 
this electronic organ, but he is better 








i 

| 

iH than most if that helped him see how it 
| works. The picture was made at Elkhart, 
Ind., when the Robert Shaw Chorale was 
filling an engagement in a neighboring 
city. Left to right: Gretchen Bence, con- 
tralto; Mr. Shaw; R. G. Campbell, Con n- 
Walter Gould, Shaw’s 


your audience. 

$.S.A. (No. 7861) .18—T.T.B. (No. 8601) .18 

S.A.T.B. (No. 8619) .20 
i) 


| J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
| 








sonata executive; 
manager. 
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Quality and durability wea 


THE TRUE MEASURE OF PIANO VALUE 





Music educators, like concert artists, are most exacting in their 

requirements of a piano. These requirements must be fully met if educators are 
to fulfill their task of developing musical talent. That is why the Baldwin 

Grand, used by eminent concert artists, is selected by leading Schools, 
Conservatories and Colleges. In the practice rooms and studios of 

these same institutions where space is a factor, the Hamilton Vertical built 





by Baldwin.is the overwhelming choice. 
In appraising pianos, remember—The only true measure of value is quality, 


and durability. We would welcome an opportunity to send you more information 
on Baldwin and Baldwin-built pianos. Write us TODAY. 


THE BALOWIN PIANO COMPANY hw CINCINNATI 2 





Builders of : Baldwin Grand Pianos ® Acrosonic Spinet Pianos ® Hamilton Vertical 
and Grand Pianos ®@ Baldwin Electronic Organs. 


HAMILTON Anerica’s Finest School Piano 








PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
OF YOUR 


BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHORAL and DRAMATIC GROUPS 


Leading schools and directors say that MITCHELL 
FOLDING STANDS give that added “Audience 
Appeal”. Group performances “show better” through 
improved stage convenience and appearance. 










Easy to handle units . . . adaptable to any need. 
Sturdy, attractive, easily folded for storage. 
Write for full information 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2744 S. 34th Street © Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 





’ EASY TO FOLD 





MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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tivities for the remainder of the year in- 
£ 2 * EW CHORAL REL EASES clude: All Aroostook Band and Chorus— 
April 6, Easton; April 10, Caribou. Oxford 
County Chorus and Orchestra—May 3, 
SATB Bridgeton; Bryant Bean, chairman, South 
LET'S HAVE A SQUARE DANCE = Tom Scoit 312-40129 30 fn as ta Palos teed Ged 
(Optional square dance, caller part, novelty number, Bands—May 15-16; places to be an- 
excellent for High School, medium-difficult) aouused, , iene pains A 9, 
runswick—Ary Dulfer, chairman 1 
CAPTAIN NOAH Wallace Heaton 322-40022 22 16, Presque Isle—Richard Drew, chairm: : 
(Secular treatment of Noah story, novelty number, May 23 Skowhegan—Bernard Morel, 
clever text, a cappella, moderate difficulty) chairman. 

1 AM NOT WORTHY, Domine non sum dignus Pe we nn teen 
is the Western Illinois Music Educatcrs 
R. W. Dunham 332-40096 16 a es jo Fong oe 
(Motet, a cappella, medium) in-and-about Macomb. Olicers are: Fres- 
‘ ident—Dale Kimpton, director of music, 
TO THE CHILDREN Rachmaninoff-Lynn 332-40094_—s.18 seoemb Pubic Cehocias vino gusataent-< 
: . , ‘ : erwoo iplett, director of music, 
(Beautiful a ae re aon, sop. solo, Bushnell Public Schools; secretary— 
a cappella ad lib, medium) Dorothea Blyler, Western Illinois State 
SSA Moon’ N ere yoy ey Fag 
oon orthwestern Unit Schools, Blan- 
IT W dinsville; executive secretary—A. L. 
AS A LOVER AND HIS _, McColli 332-40092 rT Fritschel, Western Illinois State College. 
rances MCUOHIN . Monthly meetings are planned, and the 
(Medium difficulty) final mpoting wee be & May, at which 
time officers for the following year will 

LET US SLEEP, DEAR LOVE Debussy-Molzer 312-40120 18 be elected. = 
A complimentary copy of each of these sent on request CBDNA scheduled breakfast or luncheon 
meetings at most of the ivision 
THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. conventions this spring, and at the North- 
70 » of Mate Sent west Division meeting a ninety-five piece 
years of Music Service intercollegiate band presented a program 
of contemporary music. At the North 





Central convention in Milwaukee the Wis- 
consin All-State Collegiate Choir and 
Band will present a program Sunday 
afternoon, April 19, in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. Chairmen representing the 
College Band Directors National Associa- 
RECOGNIZED AS AMERICA’S HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 88 tion in the six Division Conferences are: 

California- Western—Ronald Gregory, Salt 


B A N D U N l F 0 R M 5 Lake City, Utah; Eastern—J. R. King, 


' Bre T ENSIBLE PRICES D EARLY DELIVERTESICO 
Tee Oe ant Cea . “wy Newark, Del.; North Central—Nilo Hovey, 


100% VIRGIN WOOL FABRICS Indianapolis, Ind.; Northwest — Justin 


© © © Verne Always In Steg tn A Frobed Unites @ © 4 —% Grey, Missoula, Mont.; Southern—Ernest 


Lyon, Louisville, Ky.; Southwestern— 
Donald Moore, Waco, Tex. 

WE KNOW YOUR 

UNIFORM PROBLEMS 47 





Fruhau7 sournwe/t Uniforms 


*eeee 
4a 











MUSIC ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT. El- 
wyn Carter, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo, chairman of 
the MENC Committee on Music Rooms 
and Equipment, announces that MENC 
Research Council Bulletin No. 17, ““Musie 
Rooms and Equipment,” will be brought 
up to date and those areas not included 
will be added. To facilitate the work in 
making the revision of the bulletin, 
originally prepared by Clarenee Best, 
the committee has been divided into 
sections with committee members being 
responsible for the collection of material 
in various areas, 

The chairmen in charge of the sub- 
committees are: Color and Lighting in 
Music Rooms—Donald N. Luckenbill, 
en Bay High School, Oyster Bay, 

Y.; Listening and Recording Equip- 
—e "Monitor Systems—Paul W. Stough- 
ton, 715 East 5th St., Northfield, Minn., 
and Floyd T. Ellefson, R. 1, Box 102F, 
Springfield, Ore.; Library Facilities, Li- 
brary Furniture, Storage of Records— 
Russell W. Switzer, Silver Burdett Co., 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16, Ill., and 
Moses Asch, Folkways Records and Serv- 
ice Corp., 117 West 46th St., New York 
19, N. Y.; Instrument Storage Facilities, 
Care of Instruments—Sheldon C. West- 
man, 4310 W. 127th St., Blue Island, IIl., 
and Byron L. Miller, music supervisor, 
Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon; 
Auditoria Stages, Orchestra Pits, Band 


, Shells, Acoustical Treatment of Music 

\ Rooms and Auditoria—Herbert Shive, 

School of Music, Indiana University, 

. Bloomington; James Nickerson, School 


- of Music, University of Kansas, Law- 
CA PS» GOWNS - REGUL ATION TRUE ACADEMIC rence; Dana Moffat, 5414 N. Parmerton 
Ave., Temple City, Calif.; Furniture for 
Music Rooms, Risers—H. W. Arentsen, 
Box 522, Oshkosh, Wis.; Music Facilities, 


Let Our 
Experienced 
Uniform Consultants 
Assist You NOW! 





" Fruhauf Uniforms 


ee @ GHA OK — wicwT,A cw os 














~ ROBES ». HOODS ~ WESTS >! pre TORY. 


14 wd, LOHRLL Yi Room Sizes, Floor Plans and Blue Prints 
—Elwyn Carter, Music Department, 


CALIF. GHURCH & CHOIR GOWN MFG. CO. ee tee Se ie ee 
Texas; David Marr, Shasta Union [igh 


5870 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. ---+ HOLLYWOOD CALIF Texas; David Marr, Sh 
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WENGER 


| 
‘MUSICAL EQUIPMENT | 
i 


ai TP? 





DISPLAY — SHOWMANSHIP — PERFORMANCE 


Place Your Group on Wenger Risers 


PPesreap 


WENGER RISERS— 
© Set up faster— 
® Take down faster— 


® Store more compactly— 
. than any other riser. 


Standard 18 section riser accom- 





STORAGE modated 60-75 players, as_pic- 
The complete riser 


Re dae Bea ab $756.00 
ictured above and Ley lpead me OBS Bee Lean ii tf 
— amaien fe um 6 Three-Step Riser for Standing 


stack 2’x9’l"x6’h. 


panne a . —E . Chorus, 15-18 Singers $38.70 
. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG TODAY 
3-in-| RISERS for BAND, ORCHESTRA and SEATED CHORUS. 


(Make These Three Set-Ups with One Set of RISERS) 
WENGER — 


MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


MFRS. of The SOUSAPHONE CHAIR-STAND REEDCONDITIONER NON-COLLAPSIBL 
PLAYERS & SNARE DRUM STANDS e¢@ The SNARE" oRUM PRACTICE PAD ALLIED EQUIPMEN 


o 
Leading 
t h e F ‘ e | d Matchless craftsmanship in flutes 
and piccolos of silver plate, or with bodies and 


heads of sterling silver. 


"2 T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY «+ ELKHART, INDIANA 
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The 


Autoharp 


Trade Mark Reg. 


A MOST USEFUL Instrument 
for the 
Elementary Classroom Teacher 






Simple 
Third grade children can play it 


Supplies 
Accompaniment 


Rhythm 


Harmony 
Brochure on Request 


OSCAR SCHMIDT INTERNATIONAL INC. 
87 FERRY ST., JERSEY CITY 7, NEW JERSEY 











Announcing for BAND— 


Woodland Sketches (MacDowell) 
arranged by Lucien Cailliet 


(Full—8.00 — Symphonic—11.50) 





Recent Releases— 
Overture and Allegro.......... Couperin-Milhaud-W alker 


(Full—5.00 — Symphonic—8.00) 


i ap lesen te totes Uae alk ete ai at a aa McDonald-Cailliet 


(Fall—7.50 — Symphonic—11.00) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Rhumba 








CHOIR ROBES 


PULPIT VESTMENTS ALTAR HANGINGS 
Custom Tailored Vestments 
All styles, skillfully made of fine fabrics 
EXTRA QUALITY WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


Write for catalog, 
samples, quotations 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 
Educational Placements 


Elisabeth King, Dir. 
516 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


( 
Net “SR 
21 South Franklin Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

















a 
Wm. S. Haynes Co. 


SOLID SILVER FLUTES — PICCOLOS 
108 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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FULBRIGHT PROGRAM. Music : Juea. 
tors who are interested in under’ iking 
university lecturing, advanced res arch 
as well as other special categories n the 
field of music education in other -:oun. 
tries, will be interested to know that 
these types of programs and activiti ‘s are 
recognized within the general fram. work 
of the Fulbright Program. Inte: ested 
music educators should send in their 
applications between March 1 and April 
15 of the year preceding that for vhich 
application is made for the countr es of 
East Asia and the Pacific. Betweer June 
1 and October 15 applications are ae. 
cepted for the academic year begi:ning 
in the fall of the next year for countries 
of Europe and the Near East. While ip. 
formation about the program may ie ob. 
tained at most colleges and unive ‘sities 
from faculty consultants, application 
forms are obtainable only upon indivi. 
dual request to the Conference Board 
Committee as follows: Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, Com. 
mittee on International Exchanve of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash. 
ington, D. C, 


ANTHEM COMPETITION. Capital Uni. 
versity Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild 
annual anthem competition is open to al] 
composers. Anthem should be suitable for 
average church cheir. The contest closes 
September 1, 1953, and complete informa. 
tion may be obtained from Everett YW. 
Mehrley, Contest Secretary, Mees Con. 
eeeere. Capital University, Columbus 
, io. 


WOMEN INSTRUMENTALISTS needed 
for the WAF band. A release from the 
United States Air Force announces that 
young women who are highly qualified 
musicians (college music degrees or Class 
A high school band experience) are urged 
to consider enlistment in the USAF with 
duty assignment in the WAF Band. En- 
listees who are accepted are sent to Lack. 
land Air Force Base in San Antonio, Tex, 
for twelve weeks indoctrination training, 
after which they are assigned to the WAF 
Band which is stationed at Lackland. 
Promotions are based on musical ability 
and instrumental proficiency growth. Ad- 
ditional information about the WAF Band 
can be secured from local Army recruiting 
stations or by writing to USAF Band 
Headquarters at Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington 25, D.C., attention Lt. Flor- 
ence K. Thomas. 


“THE AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICU- 
LUM,” thirty-first yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrat- 
ors, came off the press in February. This 
outstanding volume will be reviewed in 
the next Journal. You are advised, how- 
ever, not to wait for the review but send 
$5.00 to the AASA, 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Chairman of 
the Yearbook Committee was Lawrence 
Derthick, superintendent of schools, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., president of the 
AASA for 1953; directing chairman of 
the MENC Southern Division Conven- 
tion Committee. Incidentally, the book 
contains a section headed “Music Edu 
cation is Essential.” 





THE COVER PICTURE 





THE SUMMER SCENE-—tree, lake, 
fiddles and boys—is from a photograpi 
by Russell Ogg of Chicago, official pho 
tographer for the National Music Camp. 
The more recent camp scenes accoM- 
panying the article by Norma 

Browning in this issue were also phote- 
graphed by Mr. Ose. Most of the pic 
tures appear in the NMC twenty-fifth 
anniversary souvenir volume—a sixty: 
four page history in photographs. I 
should be noted that Norma Lee Brow? 
ing, widely known feature writer for the 
Chicago Tribune, is Mrs. Russeli Ogg- 
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ceded TABLE OF CONTENTS 
} that ‘ i , . ° . 
alified The Study of Music at the University of Oxford in the Middle Ages (to 
Class ae ali 
urge 1450). ; 
"With By NAN Cooke CARPENTER 
Lack The Role of Body-Awareness in the Emergence of Musical Ability: Its Appli- 
aien cation to Music Education, the College Basic Music Course, and Critic 
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Band The Determination of Musical Experiences Designed to Develop Musical 
= Competencies Required of Elementary School Teachers in Maryland. 
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4 
But It Costs You Nothing ( 
When you buy a McClure Record Player you We have manufactured Record Players for 
get an instrument that is expertly engineered and fifteen years. 
| honestly made from new material of highest 
quality. The dealers listed below have these 
Naturally it costs a little more than a flimsy machines in stock and are qualified 
machine made from cheap reject material. to give you a demonstration and to 
But it is worth more because it will give you advise with you as to the most suit- 
better service and it will actually cost you less in able equipment for your needs. If no 
the long run. dealer near you write to us. 
The cheap machine will need constant costly 
repairs. The McClure machine will not. Guar- . . 
acted fee ene yorr teamnd of the umuel sinew 0. J. McClure Talking Pictures 
days, it will stand up for years against the rough . 
usage of schools, and render the highest standard 1119 West Washington Boulevard 
of service. Chicago 7, Illinois 
STATE CITY DEALER STREET PHONE 
Arkansas Little Rock Grimm- Williams Co. 115 W. 6th Se. 4-6158 
California a Beach Audio-Visual Supply Company 247 Broadway 4-3526 
Sacramento Audio-Visual Supply Company 2505 Cambon Way Iv. 9-6576 
San Francisco Photo & Sound Co. 116 Natoma St. Ex. 2-2103 
Colorado Denver Davis Audio-Visual Co. 723 E. 17th Ave. Ac. 6588 
Florida Tampa Southern Photo & News 608 E. Lafayette St. 2-2127 
gia Atlanta Stevens Pictures 101 Walton St. Wa. 3479 
Idaho Boise Audio-Visual Consultants 305 N. 9th St. 9798 
Illinois Chicago Jay Harry Ore 4641 Woodlawn Avenue At. 5-5409 
On the Spot Recording Co. 2545 N. Sawyer Ca. 7-4927 
Vydra Visual 2956 W. Peterson Ave Br. 4-6400 
Kansas Salina Leffingwell’s 232A S. Santa Fe Ave 7-2642 
Louisiana Alexandria Stanley Projection Co. 211% Murray 3-1109 
New Orleans Jasper Ewing & Sons 725 Poydras St Ra. 5257 
Maryland ltimore Collins Motion Picture Service 506 St. Paul Se Sa. 0215 
Minnesota Minneapolis Midwest Audio-Visual Co. 10 W. 25th St Br. 8847 
Mississippi Jackson Herschel Smith Co. 119 Roach St. 2-2346 
Missouri Chillicothe B. R. Harris & Co. 722 Washington St. 1413 
St. Louis Erker Bros. Optical Co. 610 Olive St Ch. 9410 
Montana Helena Crescent Movie Supply Service 1031 Logan St. 
Nebraska Lincoln Leffingwell’s 1945 Park 
New York Albany Wilber Visual Service 119 State Se 
Hempstead Ken Killian Box 364 7-1500 
New Berlin Wilber Visual Service 28 Genesee St. 9-2921 
New York Ken Killian 254 W. 47th St. Ju. 6-4370 
Ohio Akron Advision Associates 797 N. Main St. Bl. 1906 
Cleveland Carpenter Visual Service 13902 Euclid Ave. UL. 1-0121 
Oregon Portland Moore’s Motion Pic. Ser. 33 N.W. 9th Ave. Br. 6497 
Pennsylvania Hawthorn B. E. Goon 41-R2 
Philadelphia Lippincott Pictures 4729 Ludlow St. Gr. 2-0150 
Pittsburgh Visual Art Films 3524 Fifth Ave. Ma. 1-1130 
Rhode Island Providence United Camera 607 Westminster Un. 1-2654 
irginia Richmond J. M. Stackhouse Co. 5803 Patterson Ave. 5-287 1 
Washington Spokane Audio-Visual Consultants South 17 Washington Ri. 2494 
West Virginia Charleston Haley Audio-Visual Service Box 703 22927 
Huntington MusAideS Inc. 1st Natl. Bank Bidg. 
wool 
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Modern teaching method developed for the 


New Wurlitzer Spinette! 


Even if you’ve never played an organ before, you can be teaching it in 
a matter of weeks. A new organ and a new instruction course make 
this possible. 

The new organ, of course, is the new Wurlitzer Spinette. That’s the 
amazing new organ with automatic tone controls, overhanging keys and 
other exclusive features that make it the easiest-playing organ ever built. 

The new instruction course is one specially prepared by Edward 
Searles. It consists of Grade 1 to 4 instruction books that you only 
have to review to become familiar with the Spinette. You can also get 
special material on how to make an easy transition from piano to organ. 

Write for information today. There’s no charge at all. It’s yours for 


WUuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos Under One Great Name 


———— FREE—write for information today! —-—— 4 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. MJ- 34 North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(2 Please send information on the new Wurlitzer Spinette. 


(CJ Please send Edward Searles’ booklet “Modern Teaching 
Method.” 


Pbiccivekantcktnaeeatenen Zone. DS cctunetined 


carntnnth tinaitistiaateintieep tegatana 


c---------4 
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Pitts-Glenn-Watters 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


Teachers throughout the country are finding new ease in teaching music 
with the new Pitts-Glenn-Watters series for kindergarten through gr. 6. 
Beautifully illustrated books, record albums, Piano Accompaniments, and 
Teaching Suggestions and Guides combine to make a full, well-rounded 
course. Emphasis is placed on developing all aspects of musical appre- 
ciation and expression with close correlation between singing, playing 
on instruments, and listening. Children learn to participate in musical 


experience. 


Two new albums! 


Now available are additional delightful albums (Albums 4B and 5B) 
for grades 4 and 5. The music comes to life as children follow the songs 
in their own books. The recordings include instrumental accompani- 
ments of orchestrations found in the pupils’ books. With previously 
published albums for kindergarten through grade 6 and LUTHERecords, 
there are now 544 songs and instrumental selections available on record- 
ings for Our Singing World; these serve as models for tempo, enuncia- 


tion, and interpretation. Order your albums today from 


° Sales Offices: Dallas | 
Ginn and Company — NewYork! Columbus 16 
; Chicago 16 San Francisco 3 
Home Omteer Secten Atlanta 3 Toronto 5 
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Education and Lasting Peace 
WILLARD E. GIVENS 


evidences of the increasing role education is play- 

ing in the search for lasting peace. This role was 
not easily achieved. The struggle began at San Francisco 
in 1945, when the charter of the United Nations was 
drafted. Representatives of agriculture, business, and 
labor, joining with educators, labored mightily to insure 
a piace for education in the charter. 

Even before the final draft of the charter was accepted, 
resolutions were placed before both houses of Congress 
urging participation by the United States in the creation 
of “. . . a permanent international agency to promote 
educational and cultural relations . . .” They were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Plans for the creation of such an international educa- 
tional organization went forward rapidly. The untiring 
efforts of educators, among them representatives of the 
NEA, helped create the United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. American educators 
have continued to support Unesco. They have also 
worked closely with governmental groups in the United 
States and other national and international organizations 
in developing a number of action areas in education. 

The size and diversity of these areas is so great that it 
would be impossible to mention them all. It is my inten- 
tion to tell briefly the story I know best—the part played 
by the National Education Association. Many other edu- 
cational groups could tell similar stories, for in the last 
seven years promoting world understanding through edu- 
cation has become a very large enterprise. By examining 
some of the work of the NEA and its half million mem- 
bers we will, in a sense, be putting a magnifying glass on 
parts of this picture. What we have learned from these 
experiences, I hope will help to make the whole effort 
clearer. 

The five major action programs of the NEA have been 
in these areas : 

(1) Good neighbor programs for teachers throughout the world 

(2) International correspondence 

(3) Information 


(4) The exchange of persons 
(5) Conferences and other educational contacts 


Let us look at the good neighbor programs for teachers 
throughout the world. After World War IT it was clear 
that first efforts should be devoted to relief and rehabili- 
tation. American teachers and American education sup- 


A I look back on the last seven vears, I can see many 


Address delivered at the 1952 Conference of National Organizations, At- 
lanti: City, New Jersey at the session on “The Role of Non-Government 
Organizations Abroad.” 


ported the programs of the United States, the UN, 
Unesco, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA), and others, in bringing about 
a world good neighbor program to aid war-stricken coun- 
tries. 

The NEA wanted to help teachers in devastated areas 
more directly than existing programs allowed. Plans for. 
an Overseas Teacher Fund were prepared and an appeal 
for contributions was addressed to members of the teach- 
ing profession throughout the United States. The Over- 
seas Teacher Fund was not really a campaign. It was 
simply an invitation to aid teacher colleagues in war- 
devastated lands. The usual fund-raising trappings were 
not used or needed. A few letters and a few articles in the 
NEA Journal comprised our part of the job. Teachers did 
the rest. They are, as you know, often underpaid, but their 
response was immediate and enthusiastic. Coins and bills 
began to roll in, and they continued to come until Amer- 
ican teachers had contributed $414,745.88. None of this 
fund was used for administrative costs. 

Teachers asked the NEA to use the funds as follows: 

(1) One-third for food 

(2) One-third for clothing 

(3) One-sixth for books and teaching materials 

(4) One-sixth to enable selected teachers to learn about us by 

visiting the United States 

Something more was needed—the machinery to deliver 
food, clothing, and other materials. CARE (Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe) provided this ma- 
chinery, aided by a number of volunteer organizations, 
some of which are represented at this conference. 

With this help, food, clothing, and educational mate- 
rials were sent to needy teachers in twenty-eight countries 
and dependent territories. Some 15,000 CARE packages 
were distributed. Over 8,000 new books and 1,000,000 
used books helped replace those that had been destroyed. 
Direct allotments of funds were made to teachers’ organi- 
zations in the Near and Far East. A teachers’ ward was 
set up in a Philippine hospital. Surgical instruments and 
supplies were sent to a teachers’ sanitarium in Poland be- 
fore the Iron Curtain closed. 

In terms of dollar values, the NEA Overseas Teacher 
Fund was not very large. In terms of human values, how- 
ever, it was most significant, for the NEA, while recog- 
nizing the immediate need for relief from hunger, disease, 
and poverty, was aware of the greater need for mutual 
understanding. The NEA tried also to feed this spiritual 
hunger which cannot be satisfied merely by American 
exports. 























We turn now to international correspondence pro- 
grams. At least fifty non-governmental organizations 
carry on extensive international correspondence pro- 
grams, encouraged by the Department of State and other 
agencies. The NEA has cooperated with many of these 
groups. The NEA’s own activities in international corre- 
spondence grew largely out of the Overseas Teacher 
Fund. Every package sent out had my accompanying 
letter, written in the language of the recipient teacher, 
saying in part: “. . . If you will write a letter to me, I 
shall send it to a teacher or group of teachers who made 
this gift possible. We hope that there will follow a pleas- 
ant and profitable correspondence and exchange of 
ideas .. .” The letters came in bundles. One teacher wrote : 
“Privations make grownups behave a little like children. 
[ cannot look at the flour, cocoa, and coffee without open- 
ing dazzled eyes . . . the smallest things now give us the 
greatest joy .. .”” A German teacher wrote: “Unfortu- 
nately the work and the goals of your Association are not 
known to us. A... wall, which cut us off for many years 
from the outside world, succeeded in accomplishing this 


most effectively. It would please me all the more if in 
exchange of ideas were to be possible.” : 

At the home of the NEA in Washington there is a foi r- 
panel exhibit, each panel three feet wide and ten feet 
long, made into a mosaic by Mrs. Givens entirely of 
stamps from such letters. One of the most pleasant and 
profitable experiences in my life was reading these letters 
from teachers all over the world. The friendships which 
developed were impressed upon me on a plane trip around 
the world. At almost every city where we stopped teach- 
ers came forward to again thank the NEA for its help 


Information Programs 

Information programs have been the third major area 
of activity. The United States government carries on ex- 
tensive international information programs. The NEA, 
with other educational organizations, has supported their 
educational aspects. 

The NEA has seriously considered the part that educa- 
tion might play in America’s increasing role in world af- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-TWO 





Joint Action for Interorganizational Cooperation 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC | 





RINCIPAL OFFICERS of the three organizations 

named above held an informal conference on No- 
vember 30, 1952 for preliminary exploration of 
areas of common interest, with a view to the develop- 
ment of cooperative relationships and integrated, 
synchronized, or joint effort as may be deemed appro- 
priate in any given instance. Present at the confer- 
ence: representing the Music Teachers National 
Association—John Crowder, president, and Barrett 
Stout, vice-president.* National Association of 
Schools of Music—Harrison Keller, president-elect, 
and Price Doyle, retiring president. Music Educators 
National Conference—Ralph E. Rush, president; 
Marguerite V. Hood, first vice-president, and C. V. 
Buttelman, executive secretary. 

An accord was reached as to the desirability and 
feasibility of the proposed plan, and the first collab- 
oration was to draft an initiatory statement of the 
results of the exploratory discussion and the recom- 
mendations of the group for consideration of the re- 
spective executive bodies of the three associations. 

Suggestions for incorporation in the initiatory 
statement included the following points: 

(1) The three organizations have, to a considerable extent, 
interlocking membership personnel. 

(2) Although each of the organizations has a specific field 
of operation and certain aims and objectives which are distinc- 
tive, there is a field of common interest and purpose which 
all three organizations serve. 

(3) In pursuit of the specific and broad objectives and in 
the services maintained by the respective organizations, each 
automatically gives aid and support to one or more phases 
of the program of one or both of the other organizations. 

(4) In large degree the strength of each organization is 
inherent in the loyalties and voluntary services of its indi- 





* Mr. Stout was elected president of the MTNA in February 
See page 44. 
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vidual members. Utilization for mutual benefit of the power 
and influence of the respective organizations is desirable and 
possible, but must be predicated on mutual confidence and 
esteem on the part of the leadership of the three organizations. 
Further, it is necessary that there be understanding of the 
purpose and position of each organization in its own right and 
in its relation to the other two organizations, and to those 
groups or organizations which are in a position to cooperate 
with any one or more of the three organizations undertaking 
this program of cooperation. 

(5) To bring the proposed plan to fruition a first essential 
is to have an understanding of those areas of activity and 
service which are distinctively or chiefly the concern of the 
respective organizations. 

(6) Next would follow the determination of major fields 
or areas in which there can be concerted effort, collaboration, 
or even joint projects. Such joint study and planning would 
tend to minimize duplicating projects, seeming or actual, with 
concurrent gains in the total program achieved with maximum 
economy and harmony. 

(7) Obvious areas of cooperation include matters per- 
taining to curricula, accreditation, the furtherance of under- 
standing and cooperative relationship between private teachers 
and school music teachers, but there are no doubt other areas 
which study will disclose. (There was no attempt to explore 
at length any of the possible fields of cooperative planning or 
effort.) 

(8) Already under discussion is a proposal for joint spon- 
sorship of a publication which would be useful in the field of 
guidance with some such title as “Careers in Music.” (Unfor- 
tunately there was not time to take up this item at the 
November 30 meeting, although it had been previously dis- 
cussed by officers of the three organizations. ) 


The proposal has been approved in principle by 
the executive committees of these three organizations 
and publication of this statement authorized. Meet- 
ings of the liaison group are to be held to consider 
areas of activity or service in which joint planning 
can develop opportunities for mutually beneficial 
action. 
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International Conference on Music Education 


BRUSSELS, JUNE 29-JULY 9, 1953 


NE of the permanent objectives of the Unesco pro- 

gram is to improve education in the fine arts, both 

for children and adults. In 1951 Unesco organized a 
seminar at Bristol, England, on the Teaching of Visual 
Arts in General Education, and in 1952 it assisted the 
International Theater Institute’s Conference on Theater 
and Youth. In 1953 (June 29 through July 9) an “inter- 
national conference on the role and place of music in the 
education of young people and adults” is to be held in the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, Belgium.* The purpose 
of this conference “will be to study all problems connected 
with non-specialized music education—that is, education 
which aims, not at training professional musicians but at 
developing sensitivity, taste and critical sense in music, 
and at helping listeners to understand and appreciate the 
beauty, wealth and diversity of the world’s store of 
music.” 


* Announced in an editorial article in the November-December 1951 issue 
of the Music Epucators Journat, “The First International Conference on 
Music Education.” 


The Brussels Conference will discuss problems con- 
nected with school education at the various levels; extra 
courses organized outside school hours, or for students 
who have left school; adult education; the training of 
specialized teachers ; international exchanges of informa- 
tion, persons and teaching materials; the activities of 
national or international governmental or non-govern- 
mental organizations and, of course, music teaching as a 
means of promoting international understanding. 

Unesco and the International Music Council, in col- 
laboration with Belgian authorities, are responsible for 
convening the Brussels Conference, making all practical 
arrangements and insuring that it functions efficiently. 
Details of the conference agenda and selection of speak- 
ers and their subjects have been decided by a Preparatory 
Commission set up by the International Music Council. 
(The Preparatory Commission met in Paris at Unesco 
House in 1951, and at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, in 1952 following the biennial convention of 
the MENC.) The Belgian Government, the Belgian 


The historic Grand’ Place (Market Place), 
Brussels. The immense crowd, dimly seen in 
this night photograph, is listening to the 
United States Army Field Band. Photograph is 
furnished by the United States Information 
Service, American Embassy, Brussels, Belgium. 
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National Commission for Unesco and the Municipality of 
the City ef Brussels have assisted in the organization of 
the Conference, and a special committee authorized by the 
Selgian Government has arranged for concerts, exhibi- 
tions, demonstrations and excursions. 

Delegations of Unesco’s Member States and of the 
International Music Council* have been invited to the 
Conference. Representatives of appropriate international, 
non-governmental organizations having consultative 
status with Unesco will be invited observers. Individual 
participants active in the field of music education and 
recommended by the Preparatory Commission may also 
observe. 

The working languages of the Conference will be 
French and English. Translation and interpretation serv- 
ices from one language to the other will be provided. The 
Conference’s working documents will be published in both 
languages. 

The meetings of the Conference will be divided into 
three categories: (1) Plenary sessions, during which gen- 
eral introductory statements will be made and discussed. 
(2) Meetings of three working commissions to study 
problems pertaining to (a) music education at all levels ; 
(b) music education of communities; (c) training of 
teachers. (3) Evening meetings, which will include prac- 





* The International Music Council is a non-governmental organi- 
zation established by Unesco on a pattern envisaged in its constitu- 
tion and in accordance with which a number of other similar non- 
governmental international organizations have been set up, such as 
the International Council for Philosophy and the Humanities, the In- 
ternational Theater Institute, etc. When approved by the General Con- 
ference of Unesco, these organizations can be admitted to what is 
called consultative status with Unesco and may qualify for subsidy. 

The Council comprises three types of membership: (1) Private 
international organizations in the field of music of which there are 
now eight in the Council; (2) national music committees formed in 
any country, such as the National Music Council of the United States, 
Australia, Denmark, Italy, The Netherlands, etc.; (3) individual per- 
sons to a number equal to the International member organizations. 

In addition, the Council appoints delegates in various countries 
whose task is to form national music committees in their respective 
countries that become members of the International Music 
Council 

The Council holds general assemblies each year and operates a 
number of projects in various fields of music of which the Interna- 
tional Conference on Music Education in Brussels is one. 


may 


tical demonstrations given by Conference participan 
with the assistance of groups of musicians from Meml 
States of Unesco, including the United States, and co 
certs organized by the Belgian Government and t 
Municipality of Brussels. 

Reports on the work of this Conference (as well 
others, past and future) will be presented by Unesco =) 
the Seventeenth International Conference on Public Ed 
cation which will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, in 195 
Educational authorities in Member States of Unesco a 
the International Bureau of Education will thus have «1 
opportunity to study measures for the improvement «i 
school curricula and teaching methods in the light of e.- 
perience acquired and recommendations made by experts. 

The foregoing information is adapted from a release 
received from Unesco/CUA 50/Paris, France. The coni- 
plete document, which includes an outline of the nine- 
day program and other pertinent data, may be secured 
by writing direct to Mr. Jack Bornoff, Executive Secre- 
tary, International Music Council, Avenue Kleber, Paris, 
France. 

Delegates will be lodged at their own expense in hotels 
in Brussels, where 700 rooms have been reserved for the 
duration of the Conference. They are free to select the 
category of hotel which they prefer. In order to reserve 
their rooms, they are requested to apply to the Syndicate 
d’Initiative de la Ville de Bruxelles, Office de Tourisme, 
Grand’ Place, Bruxelles. 

The first International Conference on Music Education 
will be followed (July 14-23) by an International Con- 
gress on the Professional Training of Musicians at Salz- 
burg, organized by the Academies of Music at Salzburg 
and Vienna at the request of the Austrian Government. In 
accordance with wishes expressed by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, Unesco is to sponsor this Congress. In order 
to avoid any overlapping in the work of the two Confer- 
ences, arrangements have been made to insure close col- 
laboration between the Preparatory Commission of the 
Brussels Conference and the organizers of the Salzburg 
Congress. For all details, apply to Eherhard Preussner, 
Mozarteum, Schwarzstrasse 26, Salzburg, Austria. 


] 
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states the price. 


members, and for libraries it is a must. 





Journal of Research in Music Education 


A PUBLICATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE, A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


sagh 


VotumE I, Numser 1, announced to be ready for distribution early in April, marks another extension 
of the cooperative achievements and services of the Music Educators National Conference. It is an- 
ticipated that hundreds of MENC members will wish to express their appreciation to their co-workers 
—the members and associates of the JRME Editorial Committee and the contributors to whom we are 
indebted for this highly significant project. The practical way to do this is to send in an order and 
check for the first issue at once. The announcement on page 19 shows the contents of the first issue and 


Every music educator should have a copy for his personal use. For graduate students, and faculty 


Ractpu E. Rusu, President 
Music Educators National Conference 
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Fehr kens: 
Scholar and Teacher 


PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 


THE GROWTH of music education as a profession is 
one of the most exciting chapters in the expanding 
program of education in this century. The vision, 

enthusiasm, and persistence displayed by the creators and 
founders of this movement have been so productive, so 
clearly defined and so recent that many music educators 
who have profited are relatively unaware of the debt 
owed to those who gave us the opportunity to participate 
in what can be recognized as probably the most dynamic 
curricular development in public education today. 

Some of us are particularly fortunate to have known 
and worked with individuals who founded this movement. 
It is thrilling to realize that a few of these great leaders 
are living and that it is still possible to have their counsel 
and advice. It is a privilege to recognize our professional 
obligation to them and to express, if we can, our lasting 
gratitude and appreciation. 

One of these is Karl Wilson Gehrkens, scholar and 
teacher, who ten years ago retired as head of the Depart- 
ment of Music Education of Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, a department which he founded in 1907. During 
his first year he had fifteen students and the training pro- 
gram was two-thirds of a year in length. When he retired 
thirty-five years later, the department was recognized as 
one of the country’s finest, and a four-year training period 
leading to a baccalaureate degree had long been an estab- 
lished fact. The story of the struggle which was necessary 
to bring this about could well fill many pages ; but for us, 
the essential fact to grasp is that each new step upward 
was the result of educational vision and an unshakable 
faith that the profession of music education is of infinite 
importance, and that thoroughly trained teachers are re- 
quired if it is to reach its goals. 


+ 


To men like Karl GehrkenS, vision and faith are not 
enough. Ideas must be put into practice and this requires 
courage to fight for change. It is always more comfortable 
and safe to maintain the status quo. Karl Gehrkens had 
the vision, he had the faith, and he had the courage to 
make changes ; so, despite formidable opposition, Oberlin 
became the first school to install a four-year training 
course for public school music teachers, and music educa- 
tion as a profession took a leap along the road to maturity. 
The curriculum which he organized with its distribution 
of courses in music education and liberal arts has since 
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been used as a model for the entire country and remains 
the framework for current curricular planning. 

It is one thing to be the head of a mature department 
in a college where the organization is complete and pro- 
ceeding in a well-established routine. It is quite another 
to make frequent decisions that must be weighed care- 
fully over a long period of time. This makes all the more 
incredible the fact that during the period 1912-1941 Mr. 
Gehrkens authored eight books, collaborated on another 
and co-authored an entire series of grade and high school 
songbooks and manuals. This rich storehouse of infor- 
mation and philosophy has guided thousands of teachers 
and has exerted an immeasurable influence on the entire 
profession. 

A profession such as ours makes exhausting demands 
on its leaders. Some feel that to meet these demands is 
an obligation, which is most fortunate for those who are 
inclined to coast along on the efforts of others. Certainly 
Karl Gehrkens would have been justified in feeling that, 
through his writings and his leadership in college teach- 
ing, he was making an adequate contribution to his pro- 
fession. However, he accepted additional professional ob- 
ligations unhesitatingly and unfailingly. His activities 
in the Music Educators National Conference, including 
membership on committees too extensive to list, culmi- 
nated in the presidency in 1923. (Our organization-was 
then known as the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence.) He also served as president of the Music Teachers 
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National Association,’ edited the Proceedings of that or- 
ganization for twenty-two years, and worked for five 
years editing the 12,000 musical terms now appearing in 
the second edition of Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary. As would be expected, he not only did a thorough 
job in each of these pursuits but left an individual imprint 
on each undertaking. He coined the phrase “Music for 
Every Child—Every Child for Music” which became the 
slogan of the MENC. He showed his business acumen by 
putting the Conference on a solid financial footing during 
his administration. During his own developing leadership 
he was recognized by his colleagues as efficient, painstak- 
ing and thoroughly informed, and his judgment and criti- 
cism were respected. Even though he and Mrs. Gehrkens 
have now retired to Elk Rapids, Michigan, he continues to 
make available to the profession his accumulated ex- 
perience and keen insight by serving as an editorial 
associate for the JouRNAL and writing for both the Edu- 
cational Music Magazine and the Etude. 


+ 


For all of these things—the pioneering in teacher train- 
ing, the many valuable books, the invaluable professional 
services—the profession of music education owes Karl 
Gehrkens a debt of gratitude. However, there is one 
achievement of his which, as the years go by, stands out 
in bold relief: his ability to anticipate the problems faced 
by music education and to think through to a clear solu- 
tion. I like to go back through some of his old talks and 
books and note how, after a period of years, his view- 
points then expressed today are comparable with the 
generally accepted philosophy of contemporary writers 
and speakers ; and how his admonishments are as timely 
now as when they were written. Consider for instance 
these excerpts from addresses made in the early 1920’s?: 
Gehrkens made signal contributions to the MTNA over the long 
period of years, during which he served as a member of its executive com- 
mittee or held other offices. In fact, it was Mr. Gehrkens’ genius for 
organization engineering which made outstanding his contributions to all 
the institutions and associations in which he took an active part. He was 
one of the first of the leaders, in the early twenties, to advocate the estab- 
lishment by the MENC of a permanent business office and publication head- 
quarters; in fact, he was made a member of the MENC Executive Com- 
mittee (1930-34) which established the ‘Conference Office” under the pro- 
visions of the revised constitution adopted in 1930. He also was a pioneer 
in the series of developments which began many years ago, and which 


finally led to the present student membership and activities program of 


the MENC 
2 Printed in his book, An Introduction to School Music Teaching, pub- 


lished by C. C. Birchard & Co 


1 Mr. 
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“, .. as there come to be more and more interesting things ' 
do in the world to distract the music pupil from his work, t! 
teacher who does not attract his pupil to music through MUS] 
is obviously bound to fail more and more completely. 

“I wish again to insist that the chief function of music teachii 
in our public schools is to reach the prospective laboring ma 
statesman, merchant, teacher and housewife rather than mere! 
to train the future musician aright. 

“The chief value of music in human life is to increase the sui 
total of human satisfaction; in other words, to make life itse 
worth while ..... The function of school music is to cause th 
rank and file of our boys and girls to maintain—if possible, t. 
increase—the interest which they felt when they first heard an 
took part in music; and to give them suitable opportunities fi 
growing constantly more appreciative and more intelligent whe 
listening to good renditions of standard music. It also should f: 
them to take such part in the rendition of good music as the 
varied capacities and inclinations may make possible and desirable. 

“... we must teach music in such a way that it makes mor 
of an appeal as music. We... must guard against placing too 
much emphasis upon technical or theoretical detail until the pupil 
shall have grown to sufficient maturity to be able to see new and 
enlarged vistas of musical satisfaction opening up before him as 
the result of technical study. The subject is so big and there is 
so much to be done that emphasis on technique and theory leads 
easily to the crowding out of any real musical experience. 

“Music must not, however, be thought of principally as a mind 
trainer, as a therapeutic agent, or as a Teligious or socializing 
force. Its prime function is to arouse in man a more highly 
spiritual attitude as the result of a definitely aesthetic reaction 
Tr all of these things are valuable, but they must be con- 
sidered rather as a by-product than as the principal ends.” 

This past year Oberlin alumni, former students, and 
friends from all parts of the country contributed funds 
to establish at Oberlin the Karl W. Gehrkens Music Edu- 
cation Library—quite appropriately the first of its kind 
in the country. This was only partially a tribute to an out- 
standing pioneer in thé field of music education. Pri- 
marily, it was a tribute to a person, a man who in spite 
of his many duties always had time for friendship, time 

be interested in the problems of others, time to be 
sympathetic, understanding, and unfailingly helpful when 
help was needed. “Nothing too Much,” from the old 
Greek, is one of Karl Gehrkens’ favorite mottoes, but in 
expressing our esteem for him as a person and a pioneer 
in our profession, we hope that he will forgive us for 
slightly rephrasing it to read “Nothing is too much!” 
Shortly before retirement in December 1952 from a six-year term of 
service as a member of the MENC Editorial Board, Paul Van Bodegraven 
accepted the assignment to contribute this article to the JourRNAL ag,one of 

a “‘Music Education Pioneers” series planned by the Board. Readers will be 
Leewentel to know that Mr. Van Bodegraven, who is professor of music 
education at New York University, graduated from Oberlin Conservatory 


during the tenure of Karl Gehrkens —in 1930, to be exact. : 
Other articles in the series will be published from time to time. 





Southeastern Alaska Festival Band and Chorus 


you know that 


Alaska has an annual school music festival? It is sponsored by the Southeastern Alaska Music Association and 


ID 
D its participants come from schools in Douglas, Edgecumbe, Juneau, Ketchikan, Klawock, Petersburg, Sitka and Skagway. A letter from 


Association President Prince Schaeffer tells us that at last Spring’s festival, 
“The day of arrival we had a seaplane every fifteen minutes for the entire day.’ 


students by air. He writes: 


held in Edgecumbe and Sitka, it was necessary to bring in 
’ Local townspeople opened their 


homes for the young musicians, providing places for them to stay during the three-day event. This year’s festival is being held April 23-25 


in Juneau. / 


Adjudicators and conductors will be Wayne Hertz, Ellensburg, Washington, and Walter Welke, Seattle, Washington. The same 


men adjudicated at the festival held last year and conducted the massed band and chorus shown in the picture. 
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O—YOU DIRECT St 
CHURCH CHOIR 


William Rice 


HAT is so rare as a public school musician who 

has never been foisted upon an unsuspecting 
church congregation while completely unpre- 
pared to direct the volunteer choir which has 
been trustingly placed in his innocent hands? The answer 
might be: almost as rare is a public school musician who 
knows something about church music. Almost—not quite. 

There is nothing else in a school music teacher’s life that 
has the potentialities of church work for good (or bad) 
public relations. The situation is particularly delicate in 
music because of the reputed “war department” status of 
the choir choir. And the ignorance of many musicians 
about church music can easily aggravate a difficult situa- 
tion so that it becomes intolerable. By no stretch of the 
imagination can the average teacher be blamed for the 
predicament in which he may find himself when, without 
adequate background or training, he undertakes to guide 
the destinies of a church choir. But no sympathy is of- 
fered if he fails to do something about his lack of personal 
equipment. 

Most young singers gain a little experience in choirs 
during their high school and college years. Instrumental- 
ists, who often look with scorn upon singers, usually do 
not take an interest in choral work. Moreover, the quality 
of performance and the caliber of music sung by the aver- 
age church choir are not inviting prospects for talented, 
idealistic students who cannot be blamed if they do not 
give of their time and ability in a thankless situation. 

With this kind of background it is not surprising that 
musicians who train for the teaching profession give little 
thought to the need they are almost certain to have for 
information about methods and materials for use in 
church and Sunday school music programs. I had occa- 
sion recently to examine the catalogs of a large number 
of liberal arts colleges, most of them church-controlled 
or related. Slightly less than one out of four offered any 
kind of training in church music. (Bulletins of colleges 
belonging to one denomination had one or more such 
courses, and that cut the average down for the others.) 
No similar study has been made of colleges supported by 
state funds, and I do not presume to draw any conclusions 
from my limited observation. 
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What can the young teacher do about the situation in 
which he finds himself when confronted with a battling 
church choir? (For that matter, what can the experienced 
teacher do? The chances are good that he knows no more 
than his young co-worker, but he may be a little worse 
off because, despite his lack of adequate knowledge about 
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church music methods and materials, he either thinks he 
knows a great deal, or he does not care!) 

Here are suggestions to help change the music teacher- 
choir director assignment from a liability to an asset: 


1. Discuss with the minister the development of a better pro- 
gram of music for the church. Despite the fact that the minister 
may know little about this phase of worship which can make 
or break a service, he and the choir leader can work together 
and arrive at an understanding that will surely raise standards 
for both. Remember—however much the musician dislikes to 
admit it, the minister is, or should be, the boss in his church. 


2. Read periodicals and books that contain materials related 
to church music and worship, and try to understand that music 
in the church has no value per se. Only insofar as it contributes 
to the worship of God is the music of the church justifiable. The 
church musician who thinks of his part as a show, or even as 
high-level entertainment set up with all good taste, is interfering 
with the attainment of those aims for which the church is 
established. 


3. Endeavor to develop a philosophy of church music that is 
consistent with the idea mentioned in the second suggestion. The 
goal should be complete mastery of methods and materials so that 
everything connected with the music program of the church 
falls into proper perspective. The choir leader can examine the 
order of service to determine the places where music may give 
that little added emphasis which makes the difference between 
an ordinary church routine and a service of true worship. 


4. If our music teacher-choir director means business, he can 
attend clinics or schools of church music and worship, or set 
up one of his own if there is none in his vicinity. If he does this, 
he will learn a great deal in the fastest possible way. 


+ 


The mechanics of church music are reasonably well 
covered in a number of books on church music and wor- 
ship. The student should realize that he must absorb these 
mechanics so that they fade into the background. If the 
congregation is conscious of the workings, something 
is wrong. Incidentally, if the congregation is only thrilled 
and entertained by the music, something else is wrong. 
Beauty and artistry must characterize the whole service, 
not exist as a thing apart. 


In studying writings on music and worship, the reader 
will discover two opposing viewpoints. One strongly 
favors a stately, dignified, high-church approach, and the 
other is so down-to-earth that it picks up a little mud now 
and then. There is no need to choose one or the other of 
these as your own. Adapt some of either to your particu- 
lar circumstances. It must be remembered that to be suc- 
cessful any program of education, worship, or salesman- 
ship (these three are perhaps more closely related than 
one might think) should start at a level understood by the 
persons for whom it is intended. Here is an illustration. 
No religious group in existence does more good than the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-FOUR 
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chestras has been accompanied by an urgent need for 

increased practical study and training for conductors. 
They have sought the help which can come from observ- 
ing the finest professional symphonies and their conduc- 
tors prepare concerts—a privilege accorded to only a few 
persons each year. The Philadelphia Symposium (co- 
sponsored by the American Symphony Orchestra League, 
Inc., and the Philadelphia Orchestra Association), de- 
signed to help meet this need for practical training, was 
the first large-scale effort on the part of any major sym- 
phony in the nation to offer supplementary training op- 
portunities to conductors of non-professional symphonies. 
It should be noted that there was no thought of discover- 
ing or developing some hitherto unknown genius of the 
baton. The conductors and observers journeyed to Phil- 
adelphia, not with the idea that they were being put on the 
spot, but to seek example, advice and inspiration to work 
for a gradually rising standard of performance and to 
improve their programs and the cultural tastes of their 
particular communities. 

Thirty-six conductors, representing non-professional 
symphonies from all parts of the nation, were selected to 
participate in the five days of concentrated study, con- 
ferences, rehearsals and concerts. Twelve of the men con- 
ducted rehearsals of the orchestra under the supervision 
of Eugene Ormandy, regular conductor. Of these, two 
were music educators in public school music work, and of 
the remaining conductors who participated, twenty were 
music educators either in colleges or public schools. These 
men, through their dual or triple capacities, represented 
twenty-three states, forty-one cities and over fifty differ- 
ent orchestral groups. The cities ranged in population 
from 4,500 to 375,000. The orchestras represented in- 
cluded full-scale quasi-professional symphonies, com- 
pletely volunteer orchestras, youth groups and college 
ensembles. Annual budgets ranged from less than $500 
to $70,000. 

The experiment began on Tuesday morning, September 
30, 1952, when all conductors met with Harl McDonald, 
manager of the Philadelphia Symphony. We proceeded 
to the Great Hall of the Academy of Music where we 
observed Eugene Ormandy conducting the first rehearsal 
of the season. 

As Mr. Ormandy, with his seemingly jointless arms, led 


T HE recent rapid growth in community symphony or- 
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the orchestra through the suite from The Fire Bird by 
Stravinsky, one of the conductors grinned like a comic 
mask and leaned forward as though he were going to 
bound from his chair. A New York reporter sitting near 
me said, “It sounds like lightning wrapped in velvet.” 
Some of us sat on the stage, all of us tense, stony-faced 
and completely awed by the tones of the woodwinds and 
brass coupled with the dynamic power of the string 
section. 

Following the rehearsal, we talked for some time with 
the musicians and then attended a luncheon sponsored by 
the Orchestra Association. Here we were formally intro- 
duced to Mr. Ormandy, and each conductor gave a short 
talk on the development of his own orchestra. 

The next afternoon, October 1, at 1:15 I mounted the 
podium. My downbeat brought forth a volume of tone 
which I will long remember as one of my greatest thrills. 
After leading the men, every one a virtuoso, through the 
overture to Die Meistersinger and portions of the Mozart 
G Minor Symphony, I realized that my life ambition had 
been achieved but that my work had only begun. (We 
all know that it is the dream of every young conductor 
to direct one of the greatest orchestras in the world, and 
after it all happens in a few weeks, it is rather difficult 
to come down out of the clouds and back into the class- 
room. ) 

This was “Our Day” with the orchestra. Two re- 
hearsals, morning and afternoon, were directed by the 
twelve chosen conductors. The orchestra responded beau- 
tifully. Between rehearsals, Mr. and Mrs. Ormandy 
played host and hostess at a luncheon in their apart- 
ment. I wish to make special mention of the marvel- 
ous attitude of the musicians. They tapped and cheered, 
and many bravos were heard throughout the hall as each 
conductor finished his allotted work. Following the re- 
hearsals, many of the players sacrificed their free time to 
entertain the conductors, and to give instruction on their 
particular instruments. They knew we were not “Or- 
mandys” but they knew we were men with a passion for 
our art, and their friendly, sincere response proved it. 

On Thursday Mr. Ormandy met with the conductors 
individually. Later he addressed the entire group and in- 
cluded the following observations : Conducting looks easy 
but it is one of the most difficult and complex parts of 
music. There are always new things to learn and new 
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tings to find. A conductor is continually faced with new 
aid different problems with every work of each composer, 
een more so by the works of different composers. Some 
o: his principles of good conducting are: 


Know your score. = 

The conductor must hypnotize the orchestra. 

He must hypnotize the audience with the orchestra. 

Always keep the legs together in a military manner. 

Think of yourself from the feet to the waist as a statue, and 
let all your movements come from above the waist. 

6. Don’t bend your knees. 

7. Make your beats plain. 

8. Through your beat you interpret the music. If you don’t see 
it in the eyes of your players, either they don’t belong in 
your orchestra or they don’t understand, or you haven’t put 
across your idea. 


mnt Wwivr 


Thursday evening the American Symphony Orchestra 
League members met with Helen Thompson, executive 
secretary of the League. Its growth and development 
comprise one of the most remarkable chapters in Ameri- 
can musical history. The League originated in the mid- 
west ten years ago when a group of conductors and mana- 
gers sought to strengthen the work of their individual 
orchestras by an exchange of ideas. Biennial conventions 
were inaugurated, a publication established, and funds 
gradually procured. The League now has its headquarters 
in Charleston, W.Va. Alan Watrous, Wichita, Kans., is 
president. Helen Thompson has been one of its most 
indefatigable supporters. All the conductors who work 
with her admire her fine personal character, her un- 
bounded professional zeal and her uncomplaining patience 
in bringing the orchestras of America together in a com- 
mon aim. It was she who brought to Harl McDonald 
the idea which resulted in the Symposium. Virgil Thom- 
son, composer and music critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, with Mr. Ormandy devoted an afternoon to a 
question and answer session with the conductors. 

The closing day was devoted to another rehearsal by 
Mr. Ormandy and a talk by Olin Downes, music critic 
for the New York Times. He stated, “I am very excited 
by this wonderful occasion, by what the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is doing for you and what you are doing for 
the Orchestra. You are building up the whole soil and 


culture of America so that in the future we are not going 
to be the nation famous only for having the sixteen or 
twenty crack orchestras of the world with a lot of fashion- 
able and wealthy subscribers. They are valuable because 
of their support, but think—all of us together are working 
for music as a thing that belongs to every man and 
woman. We are building for the cultural and social future 
of America something that has not yet been attained.” 

The program closed on Friday afternoon with a mag- 
nificent performance by Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra. 
Included were works of Weber, Moussorgsky, Hindemith 
and Stravinsky. 

It is gratifying to know what a wonderful role the 
music educators of America played in this very special 
and unprecedented project to further symphonic music 
in our country. It has proved that the public school and 
college teachers are not letting their work end in the 
classroom, but are grasping every opportunity offered to 
help build up the musical art and the cultural tastes of the 
people throughout our nation. The public school teachers 
who participated were: Blaine Coolbaugh, Casper, Wyo., 
Maxwell Jarvis, Passaic, N. J., Everett McDowell, An- 
derson, S. C., William J. O’Neil, Enfield, Conn., Robert 
Steffanson, Billings, Mont., Arthur Wise, Lisbon, Ohio, 
and Howard Koch, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr. Downes summed up the whole Symposium beauti- 
fully when he said, “The conductors came with a feeling 
of profound obligation, well justified, to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. But the orchestra, like every other major 
orchestra in America, could feel obligated to its guests, 
these genuine leaders of musical America who are making 
a nation-wide public for a constantly mounting standard 
of orchestra performance and repertoire, a public which 
really knows and genuinely evaluates great music and its 
interpretation in a development which has no equal today 
in the world.” 


The Philadelphia Orchestra and the American Symphony Orchestra League, 
Inc., initiated a plan which offered opportunity for a limited number of 
conductors of community or non-professional orchestras to work with Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra in a concentrated series of rehearsals 
and conferences September 30-October 4, 1952. See item on page 2 of the 
September-October 1952 Music Epvucators JournaL. The Symposium will 
be repeated September 28-October 3, 1953. 





A croup of conductors at the Philadelphia Orchestra symposium discussing problems with Eugene Ormandy and Mrs. Helen M. Thomp- 

son, executive secretary of the American Symphony Orchestra League. Reading from left to right: William J. O’Neil, Enfield, Connect- 

icut' Symphony; Harry Levenson, Worcester, Massachusetts, Little Symphony: Mrs, Thompson; Mr. Ormandy: Edward Roncone, Butler 
County, Pennsylvania, Symphony. 
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S early as 1945 music educators in Ohio realized 
that drastic changes would be necessary in the 
near future to ease the growing pains of the 

Ohio Music Education Association. If the Association 
wished to continue to promote efficiently all phases of 
music education in schools and communities by legitimate 
and effective means, a closer relationship had to be 
cemented between it and its thousands of members and 
tens of thousands of music students. 

It was evident that the first task would be to create a 
more compact, closely knit organization. Ohio was func- 
tioning under the eight-district plan adopted in 1938. Ac- 
tivities in each district were becoming unwieldy. 

A redistricting committee of five members was ap- 
pointed with Arthur Williams of Oberlin as chairman. 
Few people realize the immense amount of work Mr. Wil- 
liams put into this appointed task. As a member of that 
committee I know that he labored for over a year in col- 
lecting data alone. The enrollment of every school, both 
public and parochial, was tabulated, and the expected in- 
crease in enrollment was considered. 

Next came a “juggling” period. Small territories were 
set up according to the number of schools in the various 
classifications. Elimination of overcrowding in the class 
B and C divisions was one goal, while the grouping of 
more class A schools was another. As territorial boun- 
daries were shifted and re-shifted, it became obvious that 
a small grouping of counties was necessary for the B and 
C schools, while broader lines must encompass the A 
schools. The result—a county, district, region and state 
organization. 


+ 


The old eight-district plan was changed to fifteen dis- 
tricts, with three districts comprising a region. It was the 
wish of the committee that the class B and C schools, as 
far as competitive festivals were concerned, would organ- 
ize on a small district basis, advancing to a regional-state 
final, while the class A schools would meet on a regional 
basis, advancing to a state final. This might solve the 
problem of overcrowding as well as bring more of the 
large schools together in competition. 

The time finally arrived to present this new plan to the 
state board of OMEA. District presidents, as well as 
representatives and executive officers, were introduced to 
the idea of redistricting. The district presidents in turn 
reported the suggested plan to members in their various 
counties through the holding of district meetings. After 
nearly a year of answering questions, making suggestions, 
and collecting opinions, the state board voted on the plan. 

The district-region setup was adopted by the board 
with these two changes: that B and C schools were to ad- 
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vance directly to a state final in competitive festivals, ai 
that A schools had a right to participate in either their 
district festival or organize a broad regional festival, ac- 
vancing directly to the state finals, in either case. 

Clinics, workshops and music festivals were suggested 
and encouraged in all groupings—county, district, region 
and state. A chairman of music activities was to be elected 
in each of the eighty-eight counties. Each district was to 
set up a complete organization, including officers, board of 
control and a written constitution. A region chairman, 
written constitution, and necessary officers were to be 
elected by the members of the respective regions. The 
state board would consist of the regularly elected officers, 
as well as the five region chairmen and fifteen district 
presidents. Highly organized? Yes. Overorganized? No! 

This plan having been adopted by the state board, the 
next step was to present it to our entire membership. It 
must be said here that OMEA is highly democratic. The 
state board did not want to make the membership swallow 
this plan, then find it was not digestible. It simply said 
that the plan, if adopted, would go into effect on July 1, 
1950 for a three-year trial basis. At the end of that three- 
year period the membership will again have the oppor- 
tunity to express its approval or disapproval of adopting 
the plan permanently. 

As you have guessed by now, the members of OMEA 
voted to put the district-region setup in effect for three 
years, before voicing their permanent approval, or disap- 
proval. 






The Ohio Districts in 1938 
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The birth, growth and acceptance of this plan found 
Ohio with a constitution governing eight districts. We 
inmediately realized that constitutional changes were 
necessary to set the machinery in action. To review briefly, 
we had to include the following organization : 


a) Each county organized. 

b) Three to eight counties organized as a district, depending 
on the number of schools. Fifteen districts in all. 

(c) Three districts organized as a region. 

(d) The five regions to include the entire state organization 
and the fifteen districts. 


It was obvious that elections, officials, moneys, and 
organization procedures had to be changed in our con- 
stitution. To make a long story short, a constitution com- 
mittee was appointed, a survey study made of the existing 
district and region constitutions, and suggested amend- 
ments drawn up on the basis of the study. We hoped to 
follow a pattern that would fall in line with the thinking 
of the district and region constitutions. The amendments 
were approved by the state board, and in turn presented 
to the membership for approval. 


+ 


Under the direction of Emil Puffenberger, our state 
competitions chairman, an efficient plan has been adopted 
to select the many judges needed to adjudicate these dis- 
trict, region and state competitions. Any member of the 
OMEA 1s eligible but must first be approved by the com- 
petitions committee as a capable adjudicator. Background, 
experience, and data on the prospective judge are ob- 
tained through an application which he fills out and sub- 
mits to the committee. The application reads as follows: 


Major instrument: ........................ 

Minor instruments (in order of proficiency): ...................... ; 

Are you a member of OMEA? ...W00.2.0o0....... 

Have you taught in the public schools? -....0000000........ 

List your teaching experience, or other musical experience, 
ES ae eS 





List your educational training and preparation: —...................... 
_List your participation in competitive festivals as a teacher or 
Re 5 ee ree EEE OE Ohl Re ee ee . 
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PROGENITOR of the Ohio Music Education Association was 
the Ohio School Band Association organized in 1924. In 
1929 the name was changed to Ohio School Band and 
Orchestra Association, and in 1932 the organization became 
the Ohio Music Education Association and was one of the 
first state units of the MENC. First concerned chiefly with 
state school music contests, OMEA broadened its scope 
from year to year and now includes all phases and levels 
of music education in its annual program of activities, be- 
sides continuing to sponsor the state competitions, Total 
membership enrollment in 1952 was 2,020. 











I am best qualified to judge: 


| Orchestras ................. 
Charest .............. Ensembles ....... 
a 


I can judge: (list appears same as above) 


If assigned to judge, I shall thoroughly acquaint myself with 
the current OMEA rules and regulations and the Ohio five-rating 


plan of adjudication. Yes ................ NO 2... 
Recommended by (must be OMEA members) : 
5 
? 





The applicant is then given either a tentative or per- 
manent appointment to adjudicate, depending upon the 
action of the committee. 

Local chairmen are privileged to hire their own judges 
for competitions from a published list of adjudicators. 
However, in the case of state finals judges are selected by 
the state Competitions Committee and sent to the various 
classification centers throughout Ohio. 

Another recently adopted plan gives the participating 
directors an opportunity to grade their adjudicators. 
When a director receives his rating and comment sheets, 
he is also given a form for rating those persons who 
judged his pupils or organizations at that particular com- 
petitive festival. After he has graded the judges and made 
any necessary comment, he sends the form to the competi- 
tions committee. In this way the committee can determine 
the seriousness of oral complaints and remove any person 
from the approved list for the coming year. 

This plan has proved satisfactory and is meeting the 
approval of our members. 


oo 


Ohio is now in its third and final year of testing. 
Though minor changes have had to be made the methods 
and plans first approved are still being used. Our counties 
are more closely linked, teachers have become better ac- 
quainted, bigger and better workshops, clinics and festi- 
vals have become a reality, and our annual regional and 
all-state orchestras are no longer just “things dreamed 
about.” 

Over two thousand members of OMEA have an in- 
terest in this plan. Many have given willingly of their 
time and energies to set up and perfect the machinery. 
Through the cooperation of our members and the ever- 
present encouragement of State Music Supervisor Edith 
M. Keller, OMEA will continue to grow. 

Whatever the final decision proves to be concerning this 
trial plan, whether it be Da Capo or continuo, every 
member has the right to decide ad libitum. 


Mr. Schilling is assistant professor of music education at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; and second vice-president of the Ohio Music Education 
Association, as well as chairman of the state Constitution Committee. 
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Evaluating the Music Education Curriculun 


Ss MUSIC becomes an increasingly powerful force in 
A American life and education, it becomes neces- 
sary that the training programs of school music 
teachers be subject to periodic examination. THe Music 
Epucators JOURNAL presents here a set of recommended 
curriculum outlines for a music education program in 
teacher education. These outlines, plus complete schedules 
for evaluating the music education program (which are 
not included here, but are available separately) have been 
prepared to serve as a guide for such examinations and to 
assist the school being examined and the visiting examin- 
ers in giving attention to both the broad and the specific 
needs of the training program for the student who is 
preparing to be a school music teacher. 

There has, within the past few years, been a tremendous 
increase in the number of schools and colleges training 
music teachers. All such institutions have felt the need 
for specific information regarding criteria for the train- 
ing program, and these materials should also be of value 
in answering the requests of these various institutions 
for such guidance. 

While all these materials were prepared by the Com- 
mission on Accreditation in Music Education of the 
Music Educators National Conference, their development 
is a result of joint interest and action on the part of the 
following organizations: the National Association of 
Schools of Music, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, the Music Teachers National 
Association, and the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 

It will be noted that while similar recommended cur- 
riculums for teacher education in some other fields might 
be limited in scope to include either the elementary or 
the secondary level, both levels are included here. This 
broad scope is written into this curriculum because ex- 
perience shows that in most areas of this country a school 
music teacher must have had training at both levels if he 
is to be prepared to meet the requirements of the teacher 
positions most commonly found. 

Thus also, while provision is made for opportunity for 
each individual to develop one major performance field, 


Subject Content Areas in the 


Note: It is recommended that entrance proficiency and 
achievement tests be given in Basic Music and in Musical 
Performance and that a student be exempt from require- 
ments which he has already completed and allowed to use 
the freed time for electives. 

I. GENERAL CULTURE 

Minimum requirement suggested: 33% of the total 

(120 semester hours) required for an undergraduate 


degree. 
The purpose of this area of the curriculum is well 


stated in the NASM Bylaws and Regulations, 1949, p. 20: 


This area of preparation should assisf the individual (prospec- 
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this curriculum makes possible for every student son e 
training in both the vocal and the instrumental are: 
This is included not only to broaden the general music |1 
understanding of every student but also because expe: :- 
ence shows that many school music teachers in all par’s 
of the country find it necessary to teach both vocal ai. 
instrumental music. 

It should be noted that the approximate percentag«s 
suggested for each area in the teacher education progra:n 
are indicated as a minimum, not a maximum requirement. 


PRE-COLLEGE MUSIC TRAINING 


It is obvious from the study of any recommended cur- 
riculum such as this that the successful completion of a 
good music teacher education curriculum at the college 
level demands that the student shall have had previous 
musical training. For this reason it is recommended that 
high school music teachers study this curriculum carefully, 
and guide high school students who anticipate making 
music education their major field in college into the most 
valuable music study sequences possible. It is suggested 
it is desirable that the student’s high school training 
provide him opportunity to acquire some knowledge and 
develop some proficiency in the following areas: 


oe 


A. Musical Performance, including, if possible, the development 
of some degree of functional piano facility, of some proficiency 
on minor instruments as well as the major instrument, and of 
a variety of instrumental and vocal ensemble experiences, large 
and small. 

B. Basic Music (Fundamental Theory) 


C. Music History and Literature. 


If the work of a student in these areas in high school 
has reached such a degree of advancement as to merit it, 
recognition can be made by entrance proficiency auditions 
at the college level. This will enable the student to 
substitute other areas of study at the college level for 
those in which he is already prepared, to the end that 
he may have opportunity for an increased breadth of 
cultural experience and for the development of increased 
skill in many musical areas in which he is expected to 
be proficient. 


Music Education Curriculum 


tive teacher) to take his place in a democratic society and a 
world order; to gain a cognizance of the scientific contributions 
to mankind; to recognize and accept the responsibility of living 
in a social relationship; and to evaluate the cultural heritage. He 
should be able to use, adequately, the English language and should 
acquire the ability to recognize and solve problems independently. 

The courses in this area include the following, some of 


which may be specific institutional or state requirements: 


A. Non-music subjects, to include a non-music minor if required. 
B. Any psychology course other than Educational Psychology. 
C. Music literature, history, and/or appreciation. 

D. The basic survey type of course, where required: 1. Humani- 
ties; 2. Social Sciences; 3. Natural Sciences. (In some cases 
subjects listed under A, B, and C above are, or may be, in- 
cluded in certain surveys.) 
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II. BASIC MUSIC 


Minimum requirement suggested: 14% of the total 
(120 semester hours) required for an undergraduate 
cegree. 

This area includes subjects such as the following in the 
area of music theory. These are sometimes taught sepa- 
rately and sometimes in combination courses which may 
include several subjects. 

A. Music Reading (sight singing, etc.). 

B. Ear Training and Dictation (melodic, harmonic and rhythmic). 
C. Keyboard Harmony. 

D. Harmony (part writing). 

E. Eurhythmics. 

F. Form and analysis. 

G. Instrumental and/or vocal arranging. 

H. Counterpoint. 

I. Composition. 

The objective of these courses should be to develop 
sound musicianship, with constant emphasis on the use- 
fulness of this material in the classroom teaching situa- 
tion. The use of various mediums of performance, in 
addition to the piano, is encouraged as being beneficial in 
achieving this objective. 


III. MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 


Minimum requirement suggested: 33% of the total 
(120 semester hours) required for an undergraduate 
degree. 

The following subjects are included in this area: 


. Conducting. 
. Ensembles, large and small. 
. Functional piano facility. 

. Major performance area: voice, violin, cornet, clarinet, etc. 
. Minor performance areas. 

In order to foster a broad understanding of the total 
music program, it is recommended that all music educa- 
tion majors receive some training in voice and also in 
band and orchestra instrument performance. 

A. Conducting: It is recommended that the student be trained 


to read and conduct from both choral and instrumental scores 
of suitable school music materials. 

B. Ensemble Experience: It is recommended that in so far as 
practical, all music education students regularly participate in 
both large and small ensembles. 

C. Functional Piano Facility: It is recommended that all music 
education majors be expected to demonstrate piano facility as 
follows: 


1. Ability to sight read songs of the type found in a community 
song book. TURN THE PAGE 
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THE CURRICULUM OUTLINES printed in 
these pages, plus complete schedules for evaluating 
the music education program, are available in separate 
form from the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Twenty 
cents per copy.) 

With this announcement it is appropriate to incor- 
porate the following brief review of the steps and 
combined efforts which have made it possible to 
present the material for use at this time. 

These standards were developed by the MENC 
Commission on Accreditation and Certification in 
Music Education,! and were studied and revised by 
joint action of the MENC Commission and the 
Committee on Teachers Colleges and Certification? 
of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
On Novembex 26, 1952—one day prior to the NASM 
annual convention—a group of members of both 
organizations did further study and revision of the 
outlines under “Subject Content Areas” herein, and 
of Parts II and IV of the evaluation schedules, ending 
by voting acceptance of those sections as adjusted. 
The same sections were discussed and accepted by 
the NASM General Assembly on November 29, 1952. 


1Commission on Accreditation and Certification in Music Education, 
appointed by the MENC Board of Directors in 1951: Marguerite V. 
Hood, associate professor of music, University of Michigan, and 
supervisor of music in the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Public Schools; Elwyn 
F. Carter, head of Music Department, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo; Robert A. Choate, dean, Boston University College of 
Music, Boston; William B. McBride, associate professor of music 
education, Ohio State University, Columbus; William R. Sur, chairman 
of music education, Department of Music, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing; Carl Thompson, chairman of Division of Fine and 
Applied Art, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

Ex officio members of Commission: Ralph E. Rush, MENC president, 
associate professor of music and education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; Leo J. Dvorak, chairman of MENC Sub- 
Committee on the Education of the Music Teacher, head of Music 
Department, Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston; J. J.Weigand, 
| chairman of the MENC Committee on Credentials for Teaching Music 

in the Schools, assistant professor of education and music, Kansas 
| State Teachers College, Emporia. 
*Nationai Association of Schools of Music Committee on Teachers 
Colleges and Certification: Luther A. Richman, dean of College of Fine 
Arts, Montana State University, Missoula; Walter H. Hodgson, dean 
of School of Music, North Texas State College, Denton; Robert M. 
Taylor, head of Music Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. President Price Doyle (ex officio), director of Department of 
Fine Arts, Murray State College, Murray, Ky. 








At a conference held November 30, 1952, the chief 
executive officers of the NASM, Music Teachers 
National Association, and MENC,° gave their joint 
approval, as individuals, of the principles involved in 
the setting up of these evaluation materials. The entire 
body of curriculum outlines and schedules was then 
approved by the Board of Directors of the MENC. 

February 11, 1953, at the time of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the AACTE Committee on 
Studies and Standards* approved these materials and 
added them to the evaluation schedules of the 
AACTE for use in connection with their current 
intervisitation program... 

The reader, if he has not as yet seen the sixteen 
pages of evaluation schedules at present temporarily 
issued in mimeographed process, should be informed 
that the organization of the schedules parallels the 
outlines of the four “Subject Content Areas’ indi- 
cated by Roman numerals I, II, III, and IV, namely, 
General Culture, Basic Music, Musical Performance, 
Professional Education. 


8The November 30, 1952, conference of MTNA, NASM and MENC 
principal officers was devoted to various matters of mutual interest in 
addition to the important subject discussed here. Present at the 
conference: — : 

Representing Music Tcachers National Association—President John 
Crowder, dean of the College of Fine Arts, University of Arizona, 
Tucson; Vice-President Barrett Stout, director of School of Music, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. (Mr. Stout was elected 
president of the MTNA at the annual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 1953.) 

Representing the National Association of Schools of Music—Incoming 
President Harrison Keller, president of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, Mass.; Price Doyle, retiring president and music 
education liaison officer for NASM. 

Representing MENC—President Ralph E. Rush; First Vice-President 
Marguerite V. Hood; C. V. Buttelman, executive secretary, MENC. 


‘Personnel of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education Committee on Studies and Standards: Roben J. Maaske 
(chairman), eretent, Oregon Colle of Education, Monmouth; 
Wendell W. Wright (acting p ag dean, School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; Marion R. Trabue, dean, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College; E. B. 
Norton, president, State Teachers College, Florence, Ala.; nmald P. 
Cottrell, dean, College of Education, Oho State University, Columbus; 
. ones, president, Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville; 
J. M. Klotsche, president, Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee; Finis 
Engleman, National Council of Chief State School Officers, Hartford, 
Conn. (liaison member); Edward S. Evenden, New York City, N.Y- 
(research consultant). 3 
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Ability to harmonize at sight, improvising a simple piano ac- 
pa 5 da for songs requiring the use of I, IV, V chords 
and some simple modulations ; also to transpose the songs and 
harmonizations to other keys. 

3. Ability to sight read fairly fluently simple accompaniments, 


vocal or instrumental, and simple piano compositions of the 
type used for school rhythmic activities. 


Major Performance Area: Each music education student 
should have one performance area in which he excels. It is 
recommended that the study of the major performance area 
be continued until the student is able to demonstrate satisfac- 
tory performance ability for use in school and community. 

E. Minor Performance Area: It is recommended that every music 
education student, in addition to his major performance area, 
have the equivalent of the following as a minimum requirement : 
1. One year of voice study. 

2. One term or semester of violin. 
3. One 

4. One term or semester of cornet. 

5. One term or semester of percussion, emphasizing the funda- 
mentals of the snare drum. 


IV. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Minimum requirements suggested: 20% of the total 
(120 hours) required for an undergraduate 
degree. 


term or semester of clarinet. 


semester 


This area includes: 


A. Music education, materials, observation and student teachii 
B. Professional educational courses aside from music education. 


One of the chief objectives of the course work in tl 
area should be to prepare music education students to ta 
their proper place in the total school program. It is al 
important that the students become well acquaint 
through study, demonstration, observation, and laborato 
sessions, with the methods and materials for teaching i 
strumental and vocal music in elementary, junior ai 
senior high schools. Furthermore, it is important th 
opportunity be provided for the student to do practi: 
teaching on both elementary and secondary levels, an 
where he is qualified, in both vocal and instrumenta 
music. 

Professional education courses in general educatio: 
and in music education (such as courses in Elementary 
Education and Elementary Music Education, Secondary 
Education and Secondary Music Education) should be 
integrated to avoid the duplication of areas which fre- 
quently exists and to prevent the resulting waste of 
the student’s time. 
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State Supervisors of Music and Art at the U.S. Office of Education 





[ J ‘DER the sponsorship of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion—Earl James McGrath, Commissioner—state super- 
visors of music and art, and persons holding similar posts, 

met in Washington February 4-6 for a conference arranged by 

Arne W. Randall, specialist in fine arts, U.S. Office of Education. 

On February 7 the music supervisors, convening as the MENC 

Council of State Supervisors of Music (Lloyd V. Funchess, 

Louisiana, chairman), held a session in the conference room of the 

National Education Association. At the close of this session, 

MENC Associate Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler conducted 

the group on a tour of the NEA headquarters building, which 

included an inspection of the MENC Washington office—estab- 

lished in the NEA building in 1951. 

The picture was made in the conference room at the U. S. Office 
of Education, located in the U. S. Government Security Building. 


(left to right): Christine Johnson, Charleston (W.Va.) 
director of music; M. Claude Rosenberry, Pennsylvania state 
supervisor of music, Harrisburg; Arne Randall, specialist in fine 
arts, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Alice A. D. 
Baumgarner, New Hampshire director of art, C oncord : Lloyd V. 
Funchess, Louisiana state supervisor of music, Baton Rouge; 
Edith L. Mitchell. Delaware state director of art education, Dover ; 
Miss George E. Shaw, professor of art education at State Teach- 
ers College, Worcester, Mass. 


Seated 
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Standing (middle row, left to right): Vincent J. Popolizio, New 


York supervisor of art, Albany; Joseph G. Saetveit, New York 
state supervisor of music, Albany; Mildred G. Cawthon, New 
Mexico state supervisor of music, Santa Fe; Mrs. Lillian R. Von 
Storch, Rhode Island state supervisor of art, Providence; Mrs. 
Martina McDonald Driscoll, Massachusetts state supervisor of 
music education, Boston; Edith M. Keller, Ohio state supervisor 
of music education, Columbus; Arnold E. Hoffmann, North Caro- 
lina state supervisor of music, Raleigh; George T. Miller, Penn- 
sylvania state art director, Harrisburg; V. J. Kennedy, Texas 
state consultant in music, Austin. 


Standing (back row, left to right): Richard G. Wiggin, Vir- 
ginia state supervisor of art education, Richmond; Lester S. 
Bucher, Virginia state supervisor of music, Richmond; Floyd T. 
Hart, Delaware state supervisor of music, Dover; Gordon Rey- 
nolds, president of Massachusetts School of Art, Boston; Alfred 
W. Bleckschmidt, Missouri state supervisor of fine arts, Jefferson 
City; William S. Haynie, Mississippi state supervisor of music, 
Jackson; O. M. Hartsell, Montana state consultant in fine arts, 
Helena; G. Lloyd Schultz, Wisconsin state supervisor of music, 
Madison. Absent from picture: Emerson S. Van Cleave, Alabama 
state music consultant, Montgomery. 
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The 
Magic (ircle 


E, TOO, have had an international festival, 

a stay-at-home trip around the world 

through dance and song. Some of us had 

long dreamed of such a program, and especially so dur- 

ing the last few years with the search for peace foremost 

in our minds. So we wrote and produced The Magic 
Circle. 

Our greatest problem in staging this festival was 
not how, but where. Unfortunately, we have no city 
auditorium, no community or municipal building which 
would accommodate the hundreds of children being 
taught and musically trained in our schools, so we turned 
to our high school stadium, the scene of many athletic 
games, band festivals, patriotic and religious meetings 
and commencement exercises. 

With the help of the school maintenance department 
we were able to have excellent sound equipment, intended 
more perhaps for the benefit of the participating pupils 
than for the audience itself. 

Inall, seventeen hundred elementary children took part. 
One thousand boys and girls dressed in white, selected 
from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades made up the 
chorus, and they were seated in the bleachers directly 
across from the audience of approximately four thou- 
sand persons. 

On the field in The Magic Circle, which was held to- 
gether by a small stage covered with a grass blanket, 
were the twelve groups of seven hundred children from 
various grades who represented eleven of the United 
Nations countries and who were dressed in typical color- 
ful costumes appropriate for each. Prominently placed 
on this stage and holding a white dove in her arms was 
Peace, as she sat watching over the Circle with her court. 
Above her throne waved the blue and white flag of the 
United Nations, while on her left and right respectively, 
were one large United States flag and one flag of our 
home state, Arkansas. On both sides of these flags dis- 
played in arc form were the smaller flags of most of the 
United Nations, and this completed the picture for a very 
simple but effective stage setting. 

There were no printed programs but an announcer 
served also as narrator, and the characters performed 
in pantomime. Because each school was able to work 
out its own part separately, one general rehearsal was 
all that seemed necessary. On the day before the festival 
we staggered our time and -rehearsed the children in 
groups, taking the rhythm band at one o’clock, the mass 
chorus at two o’clock and the Magic Circle at three 
o'clock. In this way we were finished before five, and 
on the night of the performance we were able to hold 
the attention of each participating child who might other- 
wise have become tired from watching long extended 
practice sessions of the entire ensemble. 


7 . author is supervisor of music in the Fort Smith, Arkansas, Public 
ols. 
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A procession of the United Nations children coming 
on to the field from behind scenes started the pageant. 
They marched to the accompaniment of a small orchestra 
playing “God of Our Fathers.” When they were in 
place after reaching the Circle (the countries were 
clearly marked by placards on stakes) they stood quite 
still while our large chorus sang the National Anthem 
and The Pledge of Allegiance. Then they were 
seated on the grass and the first-grade rhythm band, com- 
posed of one hundred and nine pupils wearing red, white 
and blue uniforms, came on the scene to play “The 
National Emblem” march and “America, My Country.” 
At this time, five little “foreign” children made their way 
toward the stage. They were known as Li Yun of China, 
Marie of France, Katrinka of The Netherlands, Carlos of 
Mexico, and Margaret of England. They were looking 
for Peace but so far had failed to find her. But as they 
lifted the folds of the United Nations flag they turned 
at the sound of a trumpet and saw Peace approaching, 
led by Liberty. In attendance were stalwart Agriculture, 
ever-faithful Industry, dignified Education, and Govern- 
ment—always the guardian of Peace. At once the 
children ran to meet her, then waited for her to pass by 
as the Chinese child asked, “Peacc, show us the way to 
the land where you abide always.” 

Peace replied, “I have no place of abode. I wander 
from nation to nation wherever there is happiness, and 
it is there that you will always find me. But around the 
world runs a Magic Circle! Whoever steps within that 
enchanted ring is certain to fall under a golden spell— 
a spell of joy, of laughter and of happiness, for this 
Magic Circle is formed of gay little children, little citi- 
zens of lands which reach to the setting sun and on to 
the frozen northland. Within this Circle lies the story- 
book country, the glorious land of Happy-Ever-After, 
where dreams come true and every hour is playtime! 
Every child in the Circle is a jolly next-door neighbor 
joining hands with little friends from other lands. For 
we all play the same games, love the same storybooks, 
live and laugh and learn together. So, step within this 
golden Circle of Piaytime, stretch your friendly hands 
to the little neighbor east and west and remember that 
the golden cord of Friendship binds the hearts of all 
children around the world. It is here that Peace holds 
her court.” 

With this introduction there followed the songs and 
dances of the Magic Circle, each group numbering from 
twenty-five to fifty performers: 


I ioc cicenscdian eeees The Handkerchief Dance 
NE 6 5 dc5.ac dau neil ainee unas On the Bridge of Avignon 
RIOD bis.csscivcentesasesancdadheeeeeeeeesneeel Holliday 
OO — ae The Thwarted Romance Down in Mexico 
CUE. Sivnce<vesnskeeee ieee neeneeaeeee Jump Jim Crow 
SO” eae In Wooden Shoes Little Dutch Mina 
I ses Keckuouusndeccechue aun dened Highland Fling 
BE, 5.kvink o404560084006008 Caneegenasenynkaseueeee Tarantelle 
IND. i. ct-censseavasentuncectescdeakeee Festival Song 
MN. ci icc snares o.40euemene Maan eee Hail, Mother India 
CN FNS. x cnvcssvena Take Me Out to the Ball Game 


(Imaginary game in pantomime) 


In closing, the massed chorus sang “America the 
Beautiful” and “Onward Christian Soldiers” while 
Peace, stepping down into the center of the Circle, was 
surrounded by her court as they joined hands and moved 
gaily in a joyous encirclement about her. Gently she 
released the white dove. It flew upward, fluttered a_mo- 
ment over the United Nations children, then disappeared 
into the night as the pageant ended. 
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The National 


NORMA LEE 


There are many music camps throughout the United 
States. This article by Norma Lee Browning, although 
presented in the JouRNAL as an anniversary tribute to the 
National Music Camp and its founder, Joseph E. Maddy, 
honors the purpose and spirit of all such enterprises. 

The summer music camp movement has spread across 
the country. Music study, recreation and outdoor life 
afford an ideal combination, especially attractive to those 
who are serious about their music studies. It can almost 
be said that wherever you live there is in the area a music 
camp or similar institution which offers opportunity to 
high school students for summer music study. 

Mr. Maddy does not claim to have originated the music 
camp idea. But he and his co-workers, T. P. Giddings. 
C. M. Tremaine, and others who contributed hard work 
or hard money or both, had the imagination and con- 
fidence to spell out the idea in action. However, Mr. 
Maddy likes to give credit for the actual birth of the 
National Music Camp to the members of the National 


Music. Camp 


High School Orchestra, which had its second appearan 
early in 1927 at the Dallas convention of the Departme:: 
of Superintendence of the National Education Associ 
tion—now called the American Association of Sch 
Administrators. (The National High School Orchest 
was first organized by Mr. Maddy for the biennial na 
tional convention of the MENC at Detroit in 1926.) Ti 
students had a wonderful experience at Dallas in fi: 
days jammed with rehearsing, section coaching, ai 
practicing alone and in groups between times—ending 
with a performance for a great audience of administra- 
tors, than which there is none more appreciative or re- 
sponsive. Came the time for packing up to go home. 
Of course, nobody wanted to-go home. It was sort of 
sad. The end had come so soon! Mr. Maddy dispelled 
the nostalgic gloom when he asked the group if they 
would like to get together again at a summer camp to 
practice, study and rehearse for a week or several weeks 
instead of a few days. 


You know the answer. C.V.B. 





ue National Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., 
which has become known as a national proving 


ground for youthful talent in music and the arts, 
has just passed its first important milestone—its twenty- 
fifth birthday. 

The 600-acre camp has built up an unparalleled record 
in the history of music education in America. Started in 
1928 on a shoestring—$15,000 borrowed money and only 
115 students, to be exact—the camp struggled through 
near-bankruptcy, war and other difficulties to become 
what the late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg called “the 
greatest single center of youth culture in the United 
States.” 

Students range in age from eight years old up. Though 
known primarily as a high school camp, since the largest 
divisional enrollment is of high school age, many college 
students and teachers come each summer to take further 
work toward a Master’s or Doctor’s degree. For the 
past several seasons the camp has been bursting at its 
seams with an overcapacity enrollment of about 1,600. 

Interlochen was the first music camp in the country 
(it is now the largest) as well as the first coeducational 
summer camp, having been founded at a time when a 
lot of eyebrows were raised at the idea of boys and girls 
spending a summer together for “culture.” 

It has come a long way since then. It was known at 
first as the National High School Orchestra Camp, and 
offered only an orchestra course. Thousands of visitors 
who annually visit the camp are surprised to learn how 
much the curriculum now encompasses. It is in fact a 
Fine Arts school in every sense. 

Every conceivable phase of music education and applied 
music, from harmony and composition to music elec- 
tronics, is now offered, with a dozen or so outstanding 
vocal and instrumental organizations in which students 
participate, These include, of course, the well-known 
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300-piece National High School Orchestra which Mr. 
Maddy conducts; a 60-piece “Honors Orchestra” con- 
ducted by Orien Dalley of the University of Michigan 
and composed only of students who win their chairs 
strictly by audition; an “Honors Band” and high school 
band, conducted by George Wilson of the University of 
Missouri; separate bands, orchestras, and choirs on the 
college, junior, and intermediate age levels, and a 400- 
voice Festival Choir directed by Maynard Klein of the 
University of Michigan. 

Besides these choral and instrumental groups there 
is an Operetta Workshop also conducted by Maynard 
Klein ; a complete Interlochen opera company under the 
direction of Barre Hill of the American Conservatory 
of Music in Chicago ; separate dance and art departments, 
each with about 250 students and each with its own 
building ; and radio and drama workshops. 

Last summer the students chalked up more than 200 
public concerts and programs in a fifty-six-day season. 
These included weekly band, orchestra, and choral con- 
certs, the annual Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, four major 
dance concerts, the Ferber-Kaufman Broadway hit, Stage 
Door, performed by the Interlochen Little Theater group, 
the fessiah and the massive Berlioz Requiem, done with 
500 voices, four brass bands, and orchestra, all conducted 
by Maynard Klein; and thirty-three performances of 
fourteen different operas, including Menotti’s Old Maid 
and the Thief and The Medium, and the world premiere 
of Hamilton Forrest’s new Don Fortuno. 

These, of course, are only the highlights of one season 
but they indicate the tremendous musical bill of fare 
students get at Interlochen. 

The camp is, indeed, a “proving ground” for youthful 
talent. It is a place where young musicians, actors, artists, 
speakers, and dancers learn the truth about themselves 
and their talents by comparison with similarly talented 
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String Quartets Abound at Interlochen 





Pioneers: Maddy, Gabrilowitsch, 
Hanson, Giddings 


High School Operetta Workshop Production. 


Below: the Hotel 


Above: 


A Typical Cabin Group in the Girls’ 
Camp. 


“But You Should See the Tuba Class!’ Below: Still Life Clas 


MEMBERS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP FACULTY AND STAFF, 1928. Back row: Howard Frenzel, Wilfred Schlager, J. E. F. Chase, Mac 
Carr, Jacob Evanson, Roger Dykema, Willis Pennington, Otto Brown, Harold Little, Walter Welke, Hugh Walcott, Stanley Shoemaker. Second 


i Sache 
Mr 


Seg ree ote ve 





CORN OPI Re” 


Tow: 


Don Corbine, Chester Belstrom, Roy Langham, Neil Kjos, John Minnema, Joseph Maddy, Lee Lockhart, Leonard Falcone, Pasquale Montani, Hanns 
Pick, William Skeat, Wilfred Wilson. Front row: Merwin Mitchell, Mrs. Lee Lockhart, Marguerite House, Elizabeth Schwier, Alice Thornton, Roberta 
Shoemaker, Helen Beaumont, Beth Hamilton, Mathilda Burns, Bernice Little, Arthur Williams. 


young people from all parts of the world. (Several for- 
eign countries are represented by students each summer. ) 

Students spend three to six hours daily participating 
in arts activities, two or three hours in sports and recrea- 
tion, and one or two listening to or watching others per- 
form. A summer’s total performances usually include 
about thirty complete symphonies, twenty-five concertos, 
and some fifty broadcasts. 

Admission is selective, based on character, citizenship, 
and attainment. The camp uniform, worn by faculty, 
staff, and students, eliminates dress competition and 
places all campers on an equal social plane in which 
merit alone receives recognition. 

The camp is now affiliated with the University of 
Michigan, and has a summer staff of 500, including 
prominent music educators and artists selected from 
leading music conservatories and college music depart- 
ments all over the country. 

The whole camp is geared to individual performance 
and achievement ; no student is held back to any age level. 
From the time reveille sounds in the morning until 


taps at night, the woodland campus is a cacophony of 
sound. From 8:30 to 11:00 the Youth Symphony re- 
hearses. At the same time—and all day long—dozens 
of other rehearsals are going on. In the new Kresge 
building the dance majors practice a spectacular skating 
festival to massed band accompaniment, while down a 
tree-shaded lane 300 choir singers exercise their lungs on 
a difficult oratorio; in scattered little stone practice 
buildings dozens of youngsters meet their instructors 
for private lessons. 

While fifty bass viols go into sectional rehearsal on the 
shores of Lake Wahbekanetta, a dozen pianos are pound- 
ing out a dozen different concertos ; and there is never an 
hour’ during the day when,a visitor cannot stumble onto 
scores of youngsters, in quartets, trios, ensembles, or solo 
—éitting on tree stumps practicing. 

There is a real, if inexplicable, magic at Interlochen 
plainly seen in the bewitched expressions of the young 
musicians as they take their places for a concert in the 
famous Interlochen Bowl. If you haven’t observed it, 
drop in at Interlochen and see for yourself. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA in Orchestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan, where it performed for the biennial convention of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference in 1926. Organized and trained by Joseph E. Maddy. Guest conductor Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
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IF YOU DON'T USE SYLLABLES 


What D0 


You Use? 


ROBERT E. NYE 


HE question posed by the title often has been asked of 

me since I began to teach music. At first I made no 

real effort to give a meaningful answer, and would 

respond with something obvious (and insufficient) 
such as, “I don’t believe syllables are necessary.”’ As the 
years passed by and the question persisted, I realized that 
it deserved a better answer. I began replying, “Instead 
of using the syllables, I use the music.” While the implica- 
tions of this statement were crystal-clear to me, they were 
quite offensive to my syllable-minded friends. Some mis- 
understood me completely and thought I was being face- 
tious. I must now apologize if I have unwittingly stepped 
on the toes of my fellow teachers who use the syllable ap- 
proach to note reading, and try to make amends with 
this written reply to their worthy and _ seriously-put 
question. 

At the outset, certain points should be made: (a) There 
has long been an over-abundance of personal opinion plus 
the inertia of tradition combined with too little objective 
evidence concerning the entire matter. (b) I believe that 
no one who has found syllables to be valuable in his work 
should abandon them unless he has found some other 
satisfactory means of meeting the reading problem. (c) 
The use of numerals is not a complete substitute for the 
use of syllables. (d) I admit habitually hearing melodies 
and chord tones in syllables, and therefore use them my- 
self daily. (e) Children should naturally find music en- 
joyable, but they will not if there is no progress in musi- 
cal understanding and musicianship. The comprehension 
and the purposeful use of notation are an indispensable 
part of that progress and they therefore are essential to 
the development of music enjoyment beyond a certain 
point. (f) These words are not written to urge others to 
abandon teaching music reading by aid of Guido’s 900- 
year-old device, but only to explain my theories. 


+ 


Whether music educators like it or not, the ability to 
read music at sight is no longer a primary goal of ele- 
mentary music education. Today, note reading is impor- 
tant only if it contributes to enjoyment and self-expres- 
sion. I believe that ability to read music becomes essential 
to the student as he advances toward those goals. It 


‘would be convenient, comfortable and easy for the teacher 


if the syllable device would solve the problem of teaching 
note reading, but the evidence we have, after more than 
a century’s experience, points to the realization that it 
has not solved the problem for the large majority of boys 
and girls. 
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Interest is essential to efficient, rapid learning. Children 
are not going to be interested in learning to read musical 
notation unless they find this notation useful for purposes 
that they consider of immediate importance. When they 
find that knowing how to understand notes enables them 
to do things which are fun, interesting, or creative, they 
will be enthusiastic about it. This enthusiasm will not be 
generated by telling them, “You should learn to read notes 
now because it will make life more enjoyable for you 
someday.” It will be generated by the planning of activi- 
ties which are fun and easy to do now. Generally speak- 
ing, syllables do not pass this test. 

It is generally agreed that a basic approach to musician- 
ship (and this includes learning to read music symbols) 
is through a physical response to music. We can use, 
among the many responses to rhythm, the rhythm of the 
word, of walking, of skipping, of acting out rhythm 
patterns, etc. After experiencing these physically, we can 
write them on the blackboard in an improvised dot-dash, 
or short- or long-line system which children can readily 
understand. It is understandable because they have felt it 
with their bodies first. Eventually this will merge into 
notation, but not before it is logical and natural for them 
to do it that way. 


+ 


Another problem is to help children comprehend “up” 
and “down” in pitch. This can be done in many ways 
which lead, ultimately, to the understanding of notation 
as a picture of a melody. A metal xylophone stood on end 
with the high tones uppermost will give children an eye- 
sound picture of high and low as the instrument is played 
by the teacher. Conducting by pitch-level does this too, as 
do songs which can be acted out in response to pitch—and 
all of these lead to up and down symbols on the blackboard 
and to notation in songbooks. 

I favor the use of metal’ xylophones and would 
like to see at least one in each elementary classroom. 
The type “with no black keys” is preferred in kinder- 
garten and first grade, and the two-octave chromatic 
type from second grade up. Although note names are 
stamped into the metal, I have at first used numerals 
which are written onto the bars with crayon, because the 
numbers concept is already known to children and it does 
not appear artificial to them. First, a numeral notation is 
used; next, the numbers appear below the actual nota- 
tion ; eventually, a number is used only to start the playing 
of a tune; and, finally, numbers are unnecessary. Note 
names are learned too during the procedure. The first 
playing on the xylophone is not done until the child 
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already knows some tunes from his rhythmic, listening 
and singing experiences. With the use of the instrument 
children can see and feel the space-relationship of the 
musical interval—and most people who read music read it 
by the interval relationship of notes. I would like to see 
a music corner in each elementary room which would 
include a xylophone and music to play on it. 

The autoharp provides a satisfying experience for 
children. It also provides, with the xylophone, a fine step- 
ping-stone to the piano keyboard. In the intermediate and 
upper elementary years, children can be taught to chord 
and to improvise piano accompaniments. 

The teacher can help the children to recognize common- 
tone concepts such as the home tone (1), the scale pattern 
and parts of the scale pattern, the 1-3-5 (do-mi-sol) 
chord and the various intervals. Since many songs begin 
with common note combinations which occur with regular- 
ity in the melodies of songs, it is no trick to point them 
out and to use a listening-singing-seeing-playing approach 
to help the children broaden their understanding. 

The teacher and class can use the blackboard for writ- 
ing notation when the children create a rhythm or as they 
set a poem to music. A by-product of song composition is 
the use of the notes to play the new song at school on the 
instruments or at home, if copies are run off on a repro- 
ducing machine. Eventually, many children will try writ- 
ing down their own songs as they individually create them. 


aa 


Throughout all these experiences I recommend liberal 
use of the blackboard by the teacher to explain, when- 
ever appropriate, that, “This is how it looks when it 
sounds that way.”’ The teacher must be forever inventive 
in his effort to help the children to see what they hear and 
to hear what they see. 

While the numerals are used vocally when children 
“count-sing” a difficult interval in a new song, they are 
used sparingly in singing because, as all of us know, they 
do not sound well when sung. “Loo,” note names and 
words rapidly take the place of numerals as skill in the 
understanding of notation grows. 

At the fourth-grade level, I have employed the tonette 
or some other recorder-type instrument. Should the reader 
be concerned by this time that vocal music has been 
abandoned, be assured this is not so! The use of instru- 
ments is only an outgrowth of singing activities. In my 
own teaching, on the one day in the week during which the 
tonettes were used, the children were singing—and sight- 
singing, if you please—more than fifty per cent of the 
time. Many of the songs were written in colored crayon on 
sheets of light cardboard, and the children sang, played 
tonettes, xylophones, other percussion instruments, and 
chorded on autoharps or the piano from these sheets. They 
really used the notes! (The instrumental approach to note 


reading is far from new. Odo of Clugny wrote abc 
using the Greek monochord for this purpose more th 
1,000 years ago.) 

With this type of program we are too busy readii ¢ 
music to take time to learn syllables. Comprehension 
notation develops directly out of the now-familiar acti, - 
ties: rhythm, listening, singing, playing and creatit 


+ 


Again, these words are written not to convince anyone 
that my methods are better than a syllable approach, but 
only to explain what one teacher “uses when he doesii't 
use syllables.” I fortunately do not have to attempt ‘o 
prove this method to be superior to other methods. There 
are many successful approaches to any educational pro}- 
lem and no one person or method has, or could have, all 
the answers for everybody. The article, “An Elementary 
School Tries Music Tests,” in the Music Epucators 
JournaL of November-December 1950, helps explain 
why I feel secure in my present view of note reading, 
since syllables were abandoned the year the testing took 
place. The recent book by Neal Glenn, “Teaching Music 
in Our Schools,” contains reports of research studies sup- 
porting the case against syllables. 

Teachers who use the syllable approach can and do 
utilize also the methods, techniques and activities men- 
tioned here. It is my opinion, however, that if these other 
means are fully utilized, the syllables become unnecessary. 

At the School of Music, University of Oregon, syllables 
have not been used for many years. When I hear a tone 
as “do,” the students there hear “1” or “home tone.” 
When I hear “me” sung where “mi” is written in the 
score, the students hear the error sung as the lowered 
third of the chord. It little matters what the tone is named 
as long as it is heard with accuracy and can be instantly 
recognized within the framework of chord or scale. One 
day when syllables were under discussion in a music educa- 
tion class, I demonstrated my skill by singing with 
syllables in rapid tempo any familiar melody the students 
called for. They were fascinated for a while, then asked 
with distressed expressions, “But what good is it?” I 
answered, “Only to impress you for a moment. Otherwise 
it is of no use to you, for you hear and read the music 
without having to use syllables.” 

It seems to me that while the syllable approach may 
have had a good reason for existing years ago when ele- 
mentary music had singing as a lone activity, the present 
multi-activity elementary school music program does not 
need that approach any more. However, all good teachers 
should continue to use the methods and techniques which 
have produced good results for them. 


— 





Mr. Nye is associate professor of music education at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 





| To Student Members and Chapter Sponsors 


The fifth and final] installment of the Collegiate Newsletter for this season will be pub- 
lished in the June-July issue of the Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL. Reports and photographs 
should be mailed direct to the headquarters office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl., for 
delivery not later than April 20; earlier, if possible. Especially desired are accounts of sig- 
nificant chapter activities and impressions of student delegates to the Division conventions. 
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Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet 


will do so much for your playing 








Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet 
can contribute so much to your tone 


and technique, your all-around artistry 





Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet 
will release you so completely from 


mechanical problems and pitch difficulties 








Where your talent and musical reputation are concerned 


You Cant Afford Anything Less Than a Selmer 





To the Selmer family, a clarinet is an artistic accomplishment, not a mere manufactured appliance. This is the priceless 
ingredient, reflected in the work of every Selmer craftsman, which makes the Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet the clarinet 
you must have to do full justice to your talent and reputation. 


H. & A. SELMER INC. 
Dept. J-41 —Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send FREE Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet Brochure 


FREE BROCHURE 





describing in detail the features of the 
new Selmer (Paris) C-T clarinet 











P ‘. a Name. 
which will help you realize consistently 
better results from your playing. Write noes 
for your copy today. City Zone. State. 
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Music Teachers National Association 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, FEBRUARY 19-22, 1953 


gr veinee and friends of the Music Teachers National 
Association have complimented President John Crow- 
der and his associates on the signal success of the 
seventy-seventh convention which was especially notable 
for excellence of program content. 

There were fifteen sessions covering the following 
areas: Junior Piano, Senior Piano, Theory and Composi- 
tion, Music in the Schools, Psychology, 
American Music, Certification, Organ 
and Choral, Musicology, Student Group, 
Therapy, Strings, Voice, Audi-Visual 
Aids, and Music in Colleges. 

Cooperating organizations included: 
American String Teachers Association, 
Music Library Association, and American 
Matthay Association. 

This was the last of the MTNA na- 
tional meetings to be held on an annual 
schedule, and hereafter national meetings 
will be held biennially. Members of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
will be interested to know that the Music 
Teachers National Association meetings 
will be held in the odd-numbered years, 
thus alternating with the MENC long- 
established biennial national-division convention schedule. 

Succeeding John Crowder as president is Barrett Stout, 
dean of the School of Music, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. Duane Haskell, head of the music <duca- 
tion department, Chicago Musical College, Chicago, III., 
is vice-president in charge of states and divisions. Karl 
O. Kuersteiner, dean of the College of Music, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, is vice-president in charge 
of programs. Virginia France, Dallas, Texas, is vice- 
president in charge of membership. Recording secretary 
is John Lowell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
New members of the executive committee in addition to 





BARRETT STOUT 


Mr. Lowell are: Henrietta McElhaney, president >f 
Washington Music Teachers Association; Storm B: I, 
president of Colorado Music Teachers Associatio 1; 
Goldie Taylor, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss Taylor was local 
chairman for the Cincinnati convention. 

Two new geographical divisions have recently been 
formed : West Central with Richard Kauffman, St. Louis 
Institute of Music, St. Louis, Mo., as 
president. East Central with LaValin 
Maesch, Lawrence Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Appleton, Wis., as president. The two 
regional organizations -already formed: 
Western—Dixie Yost, Phoenix, Arizona, 
president; and Southwest—Mrs. Hazel 
Monfort, Alva, Oklahoma, president. 

The next national convention will be 
held February 13-16, 1955 at Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Missouri. Dates and 
places for the region conventions will be 
announced later. 

An Advisory Council on Materials has 
been set up with Ben Grasso, G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., as president. 
Other members of the council are: Ray 
Green, American Music Center, New 
York, N.Y.; Ralph Satz, Chappell and Go., New York, 
N. Y.; Carl Miller, Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
New York, N.Y.; Katherine Jackson, Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation, New York, N. Y.; Don Malin, 
C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The new Editorial Board for MTNA has been set up 
as follows: Luther A. Richman, dean of the School of 
Music, Montana State University, Missoula, chairman. 
Serving as committee members on the Board are: Theo- 
dore M. Finney, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Duane Haskell; and S. Turner Jones, who is execu- 
tive secretary-editor of MTNA. 





So You Direct a Church Choir 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-NINE 


Salvation Army, and music is made to serve the purposes 
of that group. And nothing is more beautiful or satisfying 
than a well set up, effectively developed Anglican service. 
Now, can you conceive of anything so ludicrous or futile 
as a Salvation Army band and a group of singers at- 
tempting to fit into an Anglican service, or an Anglican 
choir with its ritual, trying to reach the hearts and minds 
of the typical Salvation Army audience? Of course not. 

The final test of any musical program is its appropriat- 
ness for the audience who will hear it. The aim of every 
church musician should be to work out a program that fits 
his community, his congregation, and the denomination 
with which he works. If the music is poor music, poorly 
done, it canot be an asset. If it is inappropriate and out 
of perspective, it certainly will not fit comfortably. 
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Standards, needs, and available material will vary greatly 
from community to community and from church to 
church. 

A popular definition of education, paraphrased, can be 
applied to music in worship: good church music is that 
music which fits comfortably into the church environment 
and is a religious asset. 

Superficially, it appears that the church musician needs 
only a high level of musicianship, a flexible kind of view- 
point and personality that will permit him to adjust to 
any kind of situation, and an infallible sense of humor. 
Basically, he needs something else: a recognition that his 
work is done in the service and to the glory of God. 


Mr. Rice is head of the music department at Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kansas. 
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BINAURAL SOUND 


TEREOPHONIC SOUND is two dimensional—binaural 
sound—and can best be described as recorded sound 
that you feel as a presence rather than just hear. 

This new experience in sound almost defies description, 
one must hear it to fully appreciate its amazing quality. 

The theory behind stereophonic recording is that it is 
recorded and played back on an instrument patterned 
upon the dual hearing process of the human ear. For 
example, a magnetic tape-recorder, equipped for binaural 
sound, uses two microphones and makes simultaneous 
dual recordings on separate tracks, which, when played 
back simultaneously through dual speakers, gives di- 
mension and presence to sound. 

Here we attempt to answer some of the questions that 
may come to the reader’s mind. 

Where can I hear “Stereophonic” sound? 

Many radio stations have been experimenting with 
binaural sound broadcasts. Programs originating in the 
studio are picked up with two microphones ; one channel 
is broadcast over the AM transmitter, and the other 
channel is broadcast over the FM transmitter. To get 
the realism of this two-dimensional sound you must pick 
up the broadcast simultaneously with two sets, AM and 
FM;; the sets should be properly placed with respect to 
the listener. For programs in your community consult 
your local papers and radio stations. 

At least two companies have stereophonic magnetic 
tape-recorders for commercial use (Ampex and Magne- 
cord). 

Are there any Stereophonic magnetic tape-recordings 
available commercially? 

The first commercial pre-recorded “stereophonic tape” 
was demonstrated at the recent Audio Fair by A-V Tape 
Libraries, Inc. The tape features Felix Knight, well 
known tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, singing an aria 
by Lalo and a negro spiritual. David Sarser, first violin- 
ist with the NBC Symphony, and his sister Sebe play 
“Passacaglia” by Handel. ; 

This first tape is the forerunner of a library of pre- 
recorded stereophonic tapes to be released by A-V Tape 
Libraries Inc. 

Is Stereophonic sound available only on magnetic tape? 


No. At the recent Audio.Fair in New York the Cook 
Laboratories of Stamford, Connecticut, demonstrated a 
practical system for making binaural disc recordings. 


The film Pacific 231, music by Honegger, is now 
available through Young America Films, 18 East 
43rd Street, New York City 17. 
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They recorded two sets of grooves on the same side «f 
a microgroove disc, and for a playback they used a special 
dual-cartridge arm to track both hands of the grooves 
simultaneously. The sound was fed through two standard 
amplifiers and speakers. 


Rose Marie GRENTZER, Chairman 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education 


RECENT RECORDINGS 


Together We Sing 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Columbia Records 


Albums 1, 2, 3, 4. Each contains four ten-inch non- 
breakable records, 78 rpm (26 to 31 songs in each 
album). Special albums—American Folk Songs, 
Christmas Carols, Patriotic Songs. 

Grades 1-6. Album 1. 

Grades 1-9. Album 2, 3, 4. 

Grades 1-12. Special Albums. 

All songs recorded are in the “Enlarged Edition” of 
Together We Sing, and also in either the book for 
“Lower Grades,” or “Upper Grades.” 


Performing Media 

VocaL: Each album has songs performed by soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass, in solo, chorus, and/or in combinations of two, three and 
four parts (Album 1 has no four-part songs), depending on the 
songs. 

INSTRUMENTAL: Piano and a wide variety of instrumental 
accompaniments, predominantly strings, string quarters, flute, 
clarinet, and chamber orchestra. The dulcimer and guitar are used 
occasionally for folk songs, the pipe organ for religious songs, 
and the U. S. Marine Band for some of the patriotic songs. 

Listening: No separate recordings for listening. The songs in 
each album, particularly the special albums, contain favorite and 
well-known folk, art, and patriotic songs and are sung with great 
artistry. The instrumental accompaniments to the songs are 
varied and use orchestral instruments singly and in combination, 
thus providing ample experience in recognition of tone quality of 
various instruments. 


Rhythmic Activities. Albums i through 4 have songs which 
lend themselves to rhythmic activities—dramatization, action 
songs, folk dances; however, artistic singing is not sacrificed for 
rhythmic activities. In the Table of Contents in each album there 
is a brief analysis of each song, and reference is made to meter, 
rhythm, and possible rhythmic activities. 


Music Reading and Part Singing. There is an abundance of 
part-songs from two-part treble to three- and four-part mixed 
voices. In the Table of Contents of each album, attention is called 
to the tonal vocabulary of the songs; several songs have a sol-fa 
verse. When the sol-fa syllables are used, they are sung with 
the same artistry and to the same artistic orchestral accompani- 
ment as are the regular words. This helps to give the children a 
favorable concept of the use of syllables. 

The recordings are a great aid to the development of good 
part-singing because, not only do they present a fine concept of 
singing in harmony, but the parts are frequently emphasized by 
means of many interesting and musical devices. In a few of the 
four-part songs, in the special albums, each of the four parts is 
sung separately with full instrumental accompaniment. This helps 
the students to hear each voice-part sung artistically, and also 
helps teachers who believe that they are not capable of teacliing 
four-part harmony. CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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MENC PUBLICATIONS 


The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. The compilation and publication of this treatise rep- 
resents a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the 
National Education Association—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the Music Educators 
National Conference. The material, presented under twen- 
ty-six headings, was assembled by Sadie M. Rafferty, chair- 
man (1948-52) of the MENC Committee on Music’in the 
Senior High School Curriculum, with the assistance of J. J. 
Weigand, chairman (1948-52) of the MENC Committee on 
Music in the Junior High School Curriculum; was organized 
and edited by Vanett Lawler, associate executive secretary 
of the MENC. 

First published in the November 1952 Bulletin of NASSP, 
“The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum” is now available in a separate pamphlet issued by 
MENC. 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond 
Burrows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with 
all phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Handbook on 16 mm, Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and he!pful sugges- 
tions. 1952, 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Music in the Elementary School. _— printing, with 
some additions, of The National Elementary Principal 
Special Music Issue, February 1951, published by the De- 
partment of Elementary School — Bibliography 
repared by the MENC Committee on Elementary School 
Music. 1951. 56 pp. 50c. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in_ the 
Secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activities Com- 
mittee, formerly the Contest Committee.) Reprinted from 
Music Education Source Book. 12 pp. 15¢ per copy. Quantity 
prices on request. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction. 1951. pp. Mimeographed. 15c. Other string 
committee reports, 10¢c each: Recommendations for Im- 
provement of Teacher Training Curricula in Strings, and 
The Importance of Strings in Music Education. 


Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared by the Music Education Research Council and 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 


Radio in Music Education. Annotated bibliography. A 
report of the Committee on Radio in Music Education, a 
division of the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 
Violet Johnson, national chairman 1948-51. 12 pp. 25c. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 
1932-1948, with supplement, 1948-50. Some 2,000 titles 
representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 
pp., plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


Contest Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus, prepared 
by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associ- 
ation (now National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission). 48 pp. $1.50. 


Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
cluded). 96 pages and cover. Single copy postpaid $1.50. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of busi- 
ness practice and relations for music educators. Includes 
a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
other firms serving the music education field. Published 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
of MENC. 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


. 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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These recordings are not merely a crutch for the elementary 
teacher who is insecure in her singing; they are truly musi«al 
recordings which appeal to the children and to all teachers, es; ¢- 
cially the more musical ones. The quality of the voices is supe), 
the diction excellent, the accompaniments artistically played »y 
Johanna Harris, pianist, and first-chair players from the Chicazo 
Symphony Orchestra. In listening to, and using these records one 
has a feeling that nothing has been spared to make the perfor:n- 
ance and recordings superior in every way. The ensemble 2.id 
the balance between voices and accompaniment is very good. 

The three special albums are particularly good for use in junior 
high general music classes and with adult groups for listening 
and also for examples of songs sung artistically. In the American 
Folk Songs, George Bryan, a fine musician and a noted authority 
on American folk music, sings songs from the Appalachians 2ad 
accompanies himself on the dulcimer; a vocal ensemble from 
Fisk sings the Negro spirituals. The fine selection of songs in- 
cluded in this album gives a good picture of our folk music, and 
the artistic performance of these songs is a credit to our Ameri- 
can singers. 

It is very evident that a tremendous amount of careful planning 
has gone into these recordings. The variety of songs in each 
album (1-4)—Mother Goose songs, folk songs, ballads, carols, 
singing games, art and part-songs, canons; the ingenuity in the 
varied and appropriate instrumentation in the accompaniments 
for each song—piano, orchestral instruments, pipe organ and 
band; the many teaching devices which are incorporated without 
sacrificing artistic effect—all of these speak in praise of Irving 
Wolfe and his associates who planned and supervised these re- 
cordings. The brief and well-organized teaching suggestions on 
the cover of each album will be welcomed by the experienced as 
well as the inexperienced teacher. 
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New Music Horizons 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY, Columbia Records 
Songs from Music for Early Childhood. One album, 
four ten-inch non-breakable records, 78 rpm. Thirty- 
one songs. 
Grades: Pre-school and early primary. 


In this album Silver Burdett has reached a new high in re- 
cordings for school use. To accompany the very fine book Music 
for Early Childhood, this album has musical selections carefully 
chosen for activities such as, singing, action songs, quiet listening 
and dramatization. : 

The artistic performance of the songs is second only to the 
very high caliber of the music. The vocal quality, man’s and 
woman’s, appeals to the children, and there is a good balance, 
between the number of songs sung by each. For the most part 
the diction is clear and serves as a fine example for imitation. 
Especially commendable is that the songs are sung with verve 
and rhythmic accuracy without sacrificing lovely legato singing. 

The variety of accompaniments, in good musical taste, are 
especially appropriate to the songs, and enhance the performance. 
fi occasional sound effects are charming and delight the chil- 

ren. 

Parents as well as teachers will find this album a welcome 
addition to their record library. 

Series Two. Six albums, one for each grade, one through six. 
Two ten-inch, non-breakable records per album, 78 rpm. 9-13 
selections in each album. 

In many ways Series Two is similar to Series One (see review, 
Series One Mustc Epwucators Journat, September-October 
1952). There is a wide variety of carefully selected songs which 
lend themselves to various activities—singing, dramatization, 
listening, rhythm band, folk dancing: the diction in the songs is 
very good; the jackets on the records have interesting suggestions, 
to be read to or by the children, for participation in rhythmic 
activities or for quiet listening. 

The most obvious difference between the two sets of recordings 
is the accompaniment to the songs. In the second series all the 
songs are accompanied by a small orchestra of either three or 
five instruments—Hammond organ, piano, celeste, guitar, ac- 
cordion. flute, clarinet, trumpet, drums, string bass. In the first 
three albums there seems to be a greater variety in the instru- 
mentation of the accompaniments in comparison with the accom- 
paniments to the songs for the intermediate grades. Also. at 
times the instrumentation seems to be quite busy and overbalances 
the vocal parts. 

The two series complement each other, the second series has 
more patriotic and folk songs than the first, emphasizes different 
instruments, and has more songs in the first three albums sung 
by men’s voices. ths making a good balance between the two 
series. Series Two is equally good as Series One for use in the 
home and in the school. 


» 


R. M. G. 


R. M. G 
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| RECENT ADDITIONS 


to the 


G. SCHIRMER 
CATALOG 


of 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


SAMUEL BARBER— 
First Essay for Orchestra, Op. [2 
SET A: $10.00 SET B: $15.00 _— SET C: $20.00 
Score $2.00 Extra Parts 75 Cents 
Knoxville: Summer of 1915 For Voice and Orchestra 


With Full Score—SET A: $8.00; SET B: $16.00 
Score $3.50—Extra Parts 75 Cents—Score for Voice and Piano $2.00 











FREDERICK DELIUS— 
i Over the Hills and Far Away. Edited by Sir Thomas Beecham 


With Score—SET A: $9.00; SET B: $12.50; SET C: $14.75 
Without Score—SET A: $7.00; SET B: $10.50; SET C: $12.75 
Score $3.00 Extra Parts 60 Cents 





CHRISTOPH W. VON GLUCK— 
Overture to the Ballet Don Juan. Adapted by E. Kahn 


I With Score—SET A: $4.50; SET B: $6.75; SET C: $9.00 
Score $2.00 Extra Parts 30 Cents Piano Part 40 Cents 





| 

| CHARLES T. GRIFFES— 

| Poem for Flute and Orchestra 

| Without Score—SET A: $5.00; SET B: $13.00 
Ht Score $2.00 Extra Parts 75 Cents 

i Score for Flute and Piano $1.50 





WELDON HART— 

John Jacob Niles Suite— 
| With Score—SET A: $9.50; SET B: $13.00; SET C: $15.25 
i} Without Score—SET A: $7.50; SET B: $11.00; SET C: $13.25 
Score $3.50 Extra Parts 50 Cents 





VIRGIL THOMSON— 
Acadian Songs and Dances. (Second Suite from “Louisiana Story”) 
With Score—SET A: $12.50; SET B: $18.00; SET C: $22.00 
Without Score—SET A: $8.50; SET B: $14.50; SET C: $18.75 
Score $5.00 Extra Parts 85 Cents 





In addition to all wind and percussion parts, Set A contains strings 2,2,1,1,1; 
Set B strings 6,6,3,3,3 and Set C strings 8,8,5,5,5. 


| G. SCHIRMER 


NEW YORK 17: 3 East 43rd Street e CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcade 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston Street © LOS ANGELES 17: 700 West 7th Street 
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Importance of Small instrumental Ensembles 
in Secondary Schools 
The Use of Instrumental Ensembles in 


A Survey of Ensemble Practices in the 
The University of Southern Cali- 


MANNING, JoHN PAUL. 
the Secondary Schools; 
Schools of Utah. M.M., 
fornia, 1951. 

Abstract 

IT WAS THE PURPOSE of this study (1) to investigate the impor- 
tance of small instrumental ensembles in connection with sec- 
ondary schools; (2) to show how small ensembles can be cor- 
related with the school program; (3) to investigate present 
ensemble practices in the public schools of Utah; and (4) to 
present, briefly, the ensemble practices of selected schools from 
different parts of the country. 

Instrumental ensemble activity has proved to be a motivating 
force in both education and music. When students participate in 
ensembles they receive valuable training in persistence, accuracy, 
and adeptness—qualities which are valuable in music as well as 
in every other field of endeavor. Musically, the small ensemble 
offers a higher degree of training than any other typé of musical 
performance. Students become better listeners and players as a 
result of ensemble participation; they also have an opportunity 
for a greater music carry-over when advancing into community 
life. 

Ensemble participation is suitable to the needs of both the tal- 
ented and non-talented student. Small groups can offer the chal- 
lenges and obstacles common to each level of student development, 
resulting in progress and growth for all. As each student develops, 
he contributes to the overall development of the band or orchestra. 
Teachers often seem to overlook this fact when they realize that 
they must put forth additional effort to encourage the ensemble 
program, and many forget that ensembles can be the means to 
better bands and orchestras. Instrumental directors can benefit 
directly from an ensemble program by occasionally participating 
on various instruments, and in writing or arranging music for 
various ensemble combinations. 

From observations, investigations, and readings, it became 
apparent that successful ensemble practices depend upon (1) sup- 
port from school administration, faculty, students, and the public ; 
(2) proper organization in terms of scheduling, and in the group- 
ing of the various instruments; and (3) proper administration, 
with emphasis on the ensemble library, the rehearsal, anc the 
ensemble performances. 

An attempt was made to investigate all possible ways and means 
of promoting better ensemble practices through these three impor- 
tant factors. It was found that selling a full and complete ensem- 
ble program must take careful planning with a long-range plan 
yrepared well in advance of the actual beginning of such a pro- 
gram. Administrators should be informed by a complete outline 
and should know the purposes and objectives of an ensemble 
program. 

The major factor involved in the success of an ensemble pro- 
gram is that of proper scheduling. Several types of schedules 
were investigated and evaluated in terms of (1) rehearsal during 
school hours; (2) teacher supervision; (3) student participation ; 
(4) number of instrumental combinations; and (5) the avail- 
ability of adequate rehearsal facilities. There are two ways of 
scheduling that seem to meet more of these five requirements than 
others. These are the drill band method and the rotational sched- 
ule. Both schedules operate during school hours, thus allowing 
maximum student participation and permitting_numerous ensemble 
combinations. 

The rotational schedule consists of substituting an ensemble 
rehearsal for regular classroom work one period a week and 
alternating the rehearsal period each week. This results in missing 
each class only once in every six or seven weeks, permits teacher 
supervision, and does not require additional rehearsal facilities. 

The drill band schedule results from the breakdown of the full 
band (sixty-piece group was suggested) into three small drill 
bands. While the director is rehearsing with one drill band the 
remaining students meet as organized ensembles. Although this 
schedule requires additional rehearsal fatilities and student super- 
vision, it is advantageous in that all instrumental work is done 
during the regular band period. Two days each week all students 
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meet as a full band. For crowded schedules and heavy teacher 
load this schedule seems very practical. 

The supervision of ensemble performance is discussed in ti 
latter part of Chapter III. Several steps in the development « 
student performance are suggested. Music directors frequent! 
press public performance too soon and sometimes more damaze 
than good results for the music department and students. As 
suggested, there should be several well-organized and weil- 
planned steps of performance development that should begin with 
sympathetic student audiences, and then should progress to the 
formal concert and radio broadcasting. 

Chapter IV contains information concerning the conditions and 
practices that have influenced ensemble participation as part of 
the music program in the secondary schools of Utah. A question- 
naire was sent to approximately one hundred instrumental teachers 
in Utah. It was found that the return of schools having nearly 
the same enrollment had similar ensemble practices; therefore, 
the returns were tabulated and grouped according to the size of 
the school. 

As an adjunct to this study, it was felt that a brief survey of 
ensemble practices of selected schools would prove helpful in 
comparing different school situations with the results of small 
ensemble participation. Schools of various sizes and localities are 
represented and all have active programs that would be the envy 
of many teachers. 

Conclusions resulting from this study are: 

1. Small instrumental ensembles should definitely be part of the 
regular music offering in public schools. 

2. Ensemble rehearsals should be schedyled during regular 
school hours; and regular school credit should be given, if pos- 
sible, for such participation. 

3. Adequate funds should be provided to purchase a variety of 
ensemble music. Each school should set up a special budget for 
such music in addition to the regular music department budget. 

4. Public performance of ensembles should come under school 
jurisdiction when such groups represent the school; and all groups 
should be indoctrinated or conditioned for the different types of 
public performances. Ensembles should not render music that is 
not suitable for the occasion and that is poorly played 

5. The rehearsal of ensembles can prove successful when super- 
vised by students; however, directors should help whenever pos- 
sible. Beginning ensembles should have teacher supervision until 
they are capable of conducting their own rehearsals. 

6. The greatest single factor determining the status and value 
of small ensembles in the school is the individual music teacher. 
Regardless of the need, desire, or usefulness of small ensembles 
they can never be a successful adjunct to the school music pro- 
gram without teacher influence and proper instruction and 
guidance. 

7. Ensembles are possible, and can be successful in any school 
situation. Teachers need only to do adequate planning and to 
encourage administrative support. 


<S me 


Teaching Brass Instruments 


Situ, JoHN Perry. Methods and Techniques of Teaching Brass 
Instruments in the Public Schools. M.M., The University of 
Southern California, 1951. 


It was the purpose of this study to (1) establish a compara- 
tive relationship of the development of the brass instruments by 
reviewing their history; (2) investigate the factors -influencing 
the development of instrumental music as a part of the public 
school curriculum; (3) conclusively evaluate the current methods 
and techniques of teaching the brass instruments; and (4) ex- 
amine the principles of class instruction as applied to the teaching 
of brass instruments. 

Instrumental music as a part of the public school curriculum is a 
comparatively recent development, and its importance is increas ing, 
especially as a contributing factor in personality growth and emo- 
tional health. However, the tangible objective of instrumental 
music in the schools is group participation in musical organiza- 
tions, and the practical task of the instrumental instructor is to 
develop good group performance. Since the brass instruments 
form an important part of school instrumental organizations, it 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FOUR . 
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Education and Lasting Peace 
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fairs. Recognizing that a “voice in America” is as impor- 
tant as overseas information programs, the NEA decided 
to examine this problem more thoroughly. Its Committee 
on International Relations asked one hundred distin- 
guished American leaders: “What should American 
school children be taught about international affairs?” 
Among these were Charles A. Beard, the historian; Karl 
Compton, the scientist and president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
Herbert Hoover. 

The answers helped formulate criteria for a study. A 
survey of what schools were doing was also made. The 
results of this study were published in 1948 under the 
title, Education for International Understanding in Amer- 
ican Schools. The ten “Marks of the World-Minded 
American,” which appeared in the book, have been widely 
distributed in poster form. They are: 

(1) The world-minded American realizes that civilization may 
be imperiled by another world war. ; 

(2) The world-minded American wants a world at peace in 
which liberty and justice are assured for all. 

(3) The world-minded American knows that nothing in human 
nature makes war inevitable. 

(4) The world-minded American believes that education can 
become a powerful force for achieving international understanding 
and world peace. 

(S) The world-minded American knows and understands how 
people in other lands live and recognizes the common humanity 
which underlies all differences of culture. 

(6) The world-minded American knows that unlimited na- 
tional sovereignty is a threat to world peace and that nations 
must cooperate to achieve peace and human progress. 

(7) The world-minded American knows that modern tech- 
nology holds promise of solving the problem of economic security 
and that international cooperation can contribute to the increase 
of well-being for all men. 

(8) The world-minded American has a deep concern for the 
well-being of humanity. 

(9) The world-minded American has a continuing interest in 
world affairs and he devotes himself seriously to the analysis 
of international problems with all the skill and judgment he can 
command. 


(10) The world-minded American acts to help bring about a 
world at peace in which liberty and justice are assured for all. 

As a result of what it learned preparing this book and 
other materials the NEA, during the past year. created a 
new service for teachers to help them in the difficult task 
of teaching about world affairs. The United Nations 
Education Service of the NEA has prepared basic mate- 
rials for classroom use. One of the features of this sub- 
scription service is a four-page newsletter, UNJT 
(United Nations Information for Teachers). Of its first 
ten issues, several have received widespread attention, 
notably : “Box Score on the UN’—Jan. 1; “Bill of As- 
sessment: UN”’—March 15; and “Some Facts About 
Unesco”—June 1. In its first six months of operation, 
the United Nations Education Service is already helping 
400 school systems in forty-two states and nine foreign 
countries. 

This new enterprise of the NEA fills an important 
gap. It may well prove to be a landmark in American edu- 
cation. As a plan, it is in itself educative. It is social 
science strengthened by its relation to the toughest prob- 
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lem of the modern world—how to establish peace witi- 
out the terrible bloodshed that creates more problet.s 
than it solves. 

Exchange of Persons 


Let us go now to a brief consideration of programs for 
exchange of persons. The United States government 
early recognized the value of sending and receiving 
knowledge wrapped up in people. Its programs for the 
exchange of persons have involved many thousands. Four 
hundred sixty-four voluntary non-governmental organi- 
zations have cooperated in carrying out these programs. 

Students are the largest group exchanged. This year 
30,000 from other lands are studying in American col- 
leges. This is one out of every hundred in our colleges. 
In contrast, there are 1,518 American students, teachers, 
and other exchangees abroad. The “one for one” ex- 
changes between American teachers and teachers from 
other lands under the Fulbright exchange program are 
also worth mention. Since 1947, 710 elementary and sec- 
ondary school exchanges have taken place, involving a 
total of 1,420 teachers. In 1951-52 there were 102 teachers 
from Britain, eleven from Canada, seven from France, 
six from Norway, three from Belgium, and one each from 
Australia, the Netherlands and New Zealand, teaching in 
the United States while their American counterparts 
taught in their schools. 

In order to carry out part four of its Overseas Teacher 
Fund, the NEA used the remaining $164,000 to bring 
teachers from other lands to the United States. These 
teachers traveled, studied and saw America for six- 
month periods. The NEA arranged guided visits for these 
119 educators from thirty-one countries and all the con- 
tinents. I have received many reports of the value of these 
experiences to them. Equally important, they enlarged the 
horizons of thousands of American students, teachers 
and other citizens with whom they came in contact. 

The success of the Overseas Teacher Fund and re- 
peated requests from American teachers have recently led 
the National Education Association to plan its reactiva- 
tion in the coming year. A new appeal will aid teachers in 
Korea and further exchanges of educational personnel 
on a two-way basis, allowing American teachers to share 
more fully in overseas experiences. 


Conferences and Other International 
Educational Contacts 

We come now to our last major area of activity—con- 
ferences and other international educational contacts. 
Someone has said that educators enjoy conferences. | 
would be the last to deny the truth of this statement. 
Salvation lies, at least for me, in those that prove useful. 
One such conference was held at Endicott, New York, in 
1946, and it brought into being the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. The first and present secre- 
tary-general of the WOTP is William G. Carr, who, on 
August 1, 1952, succeeded me as executive secretary of 
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the National Education Association of the United States. 
The NEA and many national teachers organizations are 
members of the WOTP. And now the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession has merged with two 
other European teachers’ organizations for elementary 
teachers and for secondary teachers.* The merger makes 
this new educational organization the largest in the world, 
representing some two and a half million teachers outside 
the Iron Curtain. 

Another useful conference created the Commission on 
the Occupied Areas. It was made up of 100 voluntary 
organizations interested in educational relief and rehabili- 
tation. When it completed its task in 1951, the organiza- 
tions and individuals who worked with the Commission 
could look back with pride on the educational progress 
made in Germany, Austria, Japan, and the Ryukyus. The 
NEA was one of these organizations, and I had the 
pleasure and privilege of being a member of the first 
United States Education Mission to Japan in 1946 to 
advise our military government. I also had an opportunity 
to evaluate the results of our earlier efforts, as chairman 
of the Second Education Mission to Japan in 1950. 

Another experience I treasure was the Round-the- 
World trip of the Town Meeting of the Air in 1949, 
which twenty-eight representatives of national non-gov- 
ernmental organizations flew to fourteen world capitals, 
holding conferences and making broadcasts with nationals 
of each country visited. These broadcasts were later re- 
peated in the United States. 


Conclusions 


In 1945, when we were successful in having education 
made a part of the United Nations Charter, the official 
representative of the National Education Association had 
this to say: “. . . the profession of education has not 


*See news item on page 12 of this issue. 





merely registered a great achievement; it has also take 
up a profound obligation. We have asked to be given th 
opportunity to cooperate in educational matters with ou 
colleagues throughout the world and to enlist educatio 
in doing its particular part in the total program for tl! 
maintenance of peace. .. . In the months and years aheac: 
it will be up to the teaching profession of this country an 
of the world to show whether it can make a real contribt 
tion.” 


Now, after seven years, how far have we come? Since 


we have been using a magnifying glass rather than a tel 
scope, and only briefly, we cannot at this time fully meas- 
ure the success of education in promoting lasting peac: 
While we are justly proud of our achievements, we are 
aware that even in the programs we have undertaken there 
is still much to be done. I know educators are willing t. 
evaluate their past efforts and ready to explore even more 
effective ones. 

What have we learned? The events of the past seven 
years have reaffirmed our belief that the surest road to 
lasting peace is through education—a type of education 
which supplements and guides government experts, grants 
and goods in helping people to help themselves and in 
making all concerned more aware of the ultimate purpose 
and place of mutual efforts. 

On the first floor of NEA headquarters there is a 
statue of Horace Mann, father of our public schools and a 
guiding spirit in the founding of the NEA some one hun- 
dred years ago. Above his head is the inscription: “Be 
ashamed to die until you have won some victory for hu- 
manity.” 

The teaching profession working to advance interna- 
tional understanding is not yet ready to be carried out of 
the arena on its shield. We will continue to work and fight 
for the greatest and most precious victory humanity can 
win—lasting peace. 
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is imperative that special effort be devoted to the teaching of 
these instruments in order to improve the performance of the 
organizations as a whole. 

Information regarding teaching techniques for the brasses is 
found only in miscellaneous articles in music periodicals, and 
evaluations of instruction books for these instruments are not 
available. Therefore, this study was made to amass a consensus 
of good teaching techniques for the brass instruments, and to 
present evaluations of selected class and private instruction books. 
The history of the brass instruments was traced from the animal 
horn, seashell, and bamboo prototypes through their develop- 
mental stages to the instruments as they exist today. Early musi- 
cal life in America was briefly followed through the gradual 
acceptance of music as an important secial activity, leading to the 
eventual incorporation of instrumental music as a part of the 
public school curriculum. 

Selected private and class methods for the trumpet (cornet), 
French horn, trombone, baritone, and tuba were evaluated in an 
attempt to point out the particular merits of each method, and a 
basic description of the fundamental principles of these instru- 
ments was included. Tables of harmonics, to illustrate the prac- 
tical playing range of the brass instruments, and fingering charts 
were also included. Since it was impossible to evaluate all the 
available instruction books for these instruments, a list was seut 
to well-known brass teachers, requesting that they indicate which 
methods in their opinions were most satisfactory as teaching 
materials. Selection of methods for evaluation in this study was 
based on the results of this survey. 

Many books and periodicals were consulted in an effort to 
determine the basic problems of teaching the brass technique and 
tone production, and the ways by which these problems could 
best be handled. A considerable amount of controversy was found 
to exist among brass specialists regarding certain principles of 
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teaching the basic techniques. Criteria for selection of the proper 
instrument to study was investigated, to learn which physical 
characteristics and emotional traits were best suited to particular 
instruments or types of instruments. The principles of class 
instruction were analyzed, with relation to the teaching of the 
brass instruments. 

— implications resulting from this study are: 

The general acceptance of the brasses, as instruments of 
definite musical usefulness, was slower than the strings and 
woodwinds. 

2. The invention of the piston valve was probably the most 
important milestone in the potential musical usefulness of the 
valved brass instruments. 

3. The early development of instrumental music activity in the 
United States was an outgrowth of the increasing industrial and 
material importance of the nation. 

4. The school music contest movement, beginning in 1924, was 
an important factor in stimulating the growth of instrumental 
music in the public schools. 

5. The selection of a good “basic” method is an important con- 
sideration in the successful teaching of instrumental music, and 
the method selected should be suited to the actual teaching sit- 
uation. 

6. Criteria for selection of an instrument for study should 
include consideration of the personality and temperament of the 
student, as well as his physical qualifications. 

7. Since the trend in music education tends to recognize and 
make allowance for individual differences, the “rules” for proper 
— placement and beginning tone production should be 
exible 

8. The principles of class instruction are basic, but the extent 
of the students’ interest and enthusiasm for learning is dependent 
upon the teacher. 
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mail order service by'an experienced staff of music authorities. At Lyon 


& Healy you may browse through a wealth of material for the beginner, 
music for every instrument, every voice—in 
. books on every music subject. Below are just a 


advanced student and artist... 


arrangement or ensemble . . 





EVANSTON — 
CLEVELAND — 


Ome 


few suggestions for commencement programs from the thousands of available 


publications at Lyon & Healy. 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


S.A. 
Commemoration—Walker 
Farewell Song—McDonough- 

Borucchia ......... eer ; 
Graduates’ Farewell Song—Wiegand_ 
Graduation Day—J. T. Noe... 
Graduation Song—Greider-Beam 
Happy Days —Geibel 
One World—O'Hara-Bratton 
Thank You America—Jurmann-MacLean 
S.A.B. 

Class Song—Bliss......... dei 
Holla-Le, Holla-Loi—Wilson 
My Prayer for Today— 

Van Alstyne, Arnold-Surace 
Onward, Ye Peoples—Sibelius 
You'll Never Walk Alone— 

Rodgers-Hammerstein 


Call of the May—Livingston-Wolfe 
Commencement Ode—Cowles 
Dance of the Comedians (from 

The Bartered Bride). 
Dedication—Franz-Daggett ....... 
| Like It Here—Clay Boland... 
| Would Weave a Song for You— 

(with Soprano Solo)— 

O-Hara-Maclean 
Memories (Irish)—Luvaas _........ 
Morning Song—Exner _............ 
Naughty Marietta—Herbert.... 
Prelude to Eternity— 

{Les Preludes)—Liszt-Reibold 
Song for a Tree—Cowell......... 
Song of Farewell—Kountz........- 
Song of Fulfillment—Schumann.. 
Song of Joy—Edwards........ 
Spring Gossip—Elliott 


18 
16 
18 
18 


-30 
18 
18 
15 
16 
.20 


S.A.T.B. 

Alleluia—Tiscomb ........... 

Alma Mater—Johnson " 

American Troubadour—Scott (Selec- 
tion of Stephen Foster Songs) 

Come, Lads & Lassies, Dance and Sing 

Commencement Day—Crzibulka-Parks 

Create In Me a Clean Heart, O God— 
a 

Festival Song—Kraft...... 

Freedom Bell—Filas........ 

Holiday Song—Schuman.. 

| Like It Here—Clay Boland 

Keramos—with Soprano and Tenor 
Solos—Farwell _.......... Pane 

May Nations Learn Thy Way—Enners 

May We Be Wholly Thine—Hayne 

One Morn, If | Remember Well—Verdi 

Never Weather-Beaten Sail—Morgan 

Orchestra Song—Schuman 

Peace Must Come Like a Troubadour— 
, aa 

Pledge of Allegiance—Bergh 

Prayer for the World—Blake 

Spring Rain—Gould-MacLean 

Such Lovely Things—North-Silver 

When Music Sounds—(8-pts, a cap)— 
_ eee ; 

You'll Never Walk Alone. 

T.T.B.B. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic—Waring 

Fair Land of Freedom—Barton-Klemm 

God Bless Our Land—Kounts... 

God is My Strong Salvation—Mead .... 

| Must Go Down to the Seas—Cain 

Rhyme of the Country Road—Cain 


Two Roads—Hamblen 


IN CHICAGO 
243 South Wabash Ave. 


OAK PARK 
COLUMBUS 


BAND 


Coronation—Jones 

Full Band... . 4.50 
Democracy—Mayhew Lake 

Standard Band............................ 2. 
Pomp and Circumstance — Theme 
From March No. 1—Elgar-Luckhard 

ee 3.00 








March Pr ional—Grund 

ae Geet... es ae ... 4.50 
Processional Grand March—Schmidt 

Full Band............. RA RAR SAS 
Re ional—R Richter 

Standard Band ——' 


ORCHESTRA 


Coronation March—Meyerbeer-Dumont 
Full Orchestra _.......... — 
Marche Noble—Bach-Lake 
Full Orchestra and Piano... 2.00 
March of the Meistersingers—Wagner- 
Herfurth 
Pomp and Circumstance March—Theme 
from Elgar-Woodhouse 


Full Orchestra....... a 
Processional March—Woodhouse 
SE i i ictnnaceihdincaelinatinnaea SRE 4.00 
War March of the Priests of Athalia— 
Mendelssohn-Seredy-Moses 
Full Orchestra ceashialledes a 


Smaller instrumentations, scores and single parts available for above band and orchestra listings 
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Yours is the opportunity of 
guiding young students along 
the way to music’s rich 

And while you cannot 
make expert musicians of all 


rewards 


your pupils, you can add to 
their pleasure and growth as 
they progress through their 
formal education 
For 96 years, the Kimball 
Company has helped many 
school generations to 
appreciate music and benefit 
from playing the piano. Today, 
more Kimball pianos are in 
daily use in schools, colleges 
and conservatories, than any 
other single make of fine piano 
Yet, for all its outstanding 
durable construction and fine 
resonant tonal qualities, the 
Kimball piano is unusually 
gentle on the school budget. 
Every Kimball is entirely 
built...not merely assembled 
in the world’s largest, most 
completely equipped piano 
factory. By controlling every 
manufacturing step, many 
important savings are made. 
This makes it possible to offer 
a fine piano at a lower price 
Visit and work with your 
Kimball dealer. He will show 
you why Kimball has earned 
its reputation as the 
“Value Piano of America.’ 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
JACKSON BLVD. 
ILLINOIS 


at &. 
CHICAGO 4, 


KIMBALL PIANOS 


KEYBOARD F THE NATION 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN PUERTO RIC( 


MARIA LUISA MUNOZ 


vERTO Rico is the smallest of the 

Greater Antilles. It is approximately 

3,400 square miles in size, and has a 
population of about 2,500,000 inhabitants, 
which constitutes the major problem en- 
countered by the government in its effort 
to achieve economic independence and 
educational progress. 

The government of Puerto Rico has 
assigned a budget of $29,476,681 for the 
education of children, 514,000 of whom 
are registered in elementary and second- 
ary schools all over the island. Because 
of the fact that there are 300,000 children 
of school age deprived of the opportunity 
of receiving instruction, the Department 
of Education has established priorities in 
the matter of spending the educational 
budget and hopes to be able to provide 
at least six years of elementary instruc- 
tion for all the children on the island. 

Considering this provision a basic and 
fundamental factor which will contribute 
to further the educational and cultural 
progress of our people, we have to face 
and accept the fact that other programs 
will have difficulties to meet in the strug- 
gle to fulfill their aims. The financial 
backing necessary for their development 
will be limited until the problem men- 
tioned above is solved. 


+ 


Not that our educational authorities fail 
to recognize the function of the school. 
They agree that the school is a social in- 
stitution, and in order to fulfill its func- 
tion in a democracy it should provide ex- 
periences which will assure a_ better, 
richer and fuller life. 

They have evaluated music education 
in the light of its effectiveness and have 
discovered that it is a medium conducive 
to the integration of children’s personali- 
ties and an aid to the attainment and con- 
trol of social values. The Puerto Rican 
system of education is aware of the fact 
that music education should ‘reach all the 
children of all the people and we are 
directing our efforts towards this goal. 

Lacking the financial means to appoint 
a music specialist for each school or for 
each school district (of ‘which there 


are seventy-six in the entire island), t 
classroom teacher in the _ elementa: 
school takes over and carries a music ed 
cation program which is supposed 
cover a variety of musical activitic 
singing, listening, rhythmic games aii 
dances, playing of simple instruments a: 
creative experiences. 

How are classroom teachers able to vo 
this? Very few of them have had ad 
quate music training. The majority went 
through a public school music course 
when they were at the University of 
Puerto Rico studying to obtain a normal 
diploma. With the knowledge about music 
obtained in such a course, which totals 
about thirty hours of work, and with a 
lot of faith, willingness, enthusiasm and 
interest, our teachers tackle their job in 
music, enjoy it and continue to progress. 

Songbooks help them with their tre- 
mendous task. Canta Conmigo is a book 
of songs for little children who sing, 
dance and clap to their rhythm. The 
Puerto Rican Singer, of which there is 
also an album of records to help teachers 
learn the songs, is used in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. The texts of the 
songs in the Puerto Rican Singer are 
both in English and Spanish, for our chil- 
dren begin the study of English as a sec- 
ond language when they start school. 
There is another book of folk songs, 
Renadio, and a collection of Canciones de 
Navidad, which have been distributed all 
through the Island. These books are avail- 
able to teachers in school libraries or in 
the principal’s office. 


+ 


Rhythm bands are very popular in our 
schools and the faces of our children 
beam with happiness when they are given 
the opportunity to play their percussion 
instruments. There is a variety of them, 
among which the children prefer the 
native maracas, guiros and claves. It is 
quite an interesting experience to go to 
a small rural school and listen to the sing- 
ing of a popular décima (a country folk 
song) accompanied by these instruments, 
and right after that you find yourself 
listening to Gauthier’s Le Secret, accom- 





HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, CABO ROJO, PUERTO RICO 
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panied by the rhythm band with the same 
kind of primitive instruments. 


In some of the smaller towns there is 
hardly any musical life at all. During the 
celebration of the Christmas festival, wm 
which is Island-wide, we find many oc- 


casions where the only music available is 
provided by rhythm bands, melody flute 


players and children’s choruses. wi 
Musical activities are not neglected in y 





the high schools. There are choral groups 
organized in the high schools including 
the Second Units (rural consolidated WITH 
schools of a vocational character). A col- 
lection of choral arrangements was pub- 
lished last December. Canciones His- 
panoamericanas, consists of a number of 
folk songs from Spain and Latin America 
especially arranged for two-, three-, and 
four-part singing. The songs are graded 
as to difficulty for secondary school stu- 





















i dents. 

f + 

a 

id There are but few school bands, this 

in pons an ae of — sag oy which 

S, needs greater financial backing. At present ° 
~ we are trying to build on what we have, Made wt 
Jk furthering their improvement and prog- 

. ress. The biggest problem in connection Fuiatite 
Ss . . - . 

he with the school bands ‘is the lack of train- 


ing on the part of the teachers who are 
musicians with almost no pedagogical 


h knowledge. However, they are greatly in- 
ae terested in their work and this helps to 

compensate for the weak point above men- 
1 tioned. In fact, it is much better at times 
“i to deal with individuals who are aware of 
Ti their limitations and are willing to receive ag F C 
S, advice. % L 
le Problems are always a part of any edu- 
ill cational effort. We are not frightened by 
1- them and believe that the greater the 


in difficulties encountered, the more the sat- 
isfaction received when good results are 
obtained. The music education program 


in the schools of Puerto Rico is growing 
slowly but steadily, and we have accepted 


Ir the challenge to bring about its success. 
[This is the second article supplied by K & YY & 
Pn Mrs. Munoz. Puerto Rico and its Music, 


mn the first article, appeared in the January 








“. 1953, issue of the JouRNAL.] ’ 

' —. LaMonte gives you drop forged nickel sil- 
“ Music Opportunities in the ver keys...yet it’s the lowest price French 
Ik . ' , 

“ Armed Forces clarinet on the market! LaMonte’s profes- 
lf > Tue article “What Are the Opportuni- sional key mechanism assures you long, 
n- ties in the Armed Forces” in the Music trouble-free service. LaMonte’s intona- 


EpucaToRS JouRNAL (September-October A ‘ 
1952) was excellent. You and Miss Carty tion, blowing ease and tone quality make 


are to be congratulated. There is one better players. Ask your dealer for trial... 


aspect of music in the armed forces which , 
I believe has not been touched upon—that or write for free LaMonte literature today. 


is the opportunities offered by the various 
reserve organizations (Army, Navy, Mar- 


ines, National Guard, etc.) for musical , No. 3002— 
training, provision of instruments, and pay ine — -- Oe eneee Woot. 


while serving one’s country. In many 


cases this can be done without having to (W4, 
enter full-time service at all. Draft boards F709 YS 


are accepting reserve training in lieu of 


full-time service under certain conditions, Complete Outfit Compiete Guim 
and many serious musicians are preferring 
this method of fulfilling their military Sole distributors to authorized dealers: ; 


dbligations. I suggest you explain these 
TEN mectins future article and at e 
—Harwoop Simons, professor of music, Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse (N.Y.) 














University. (From a letter to Bernard 5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
L. Walton, member of the subcommittee In Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 
ae peston with Armed Services. Vir- 
arty, Peabody C t f 
ie, Pest, Feskedy Conservatory of LAMONTE IS A SUBSIDIARY OF MARTIN FRERES 
committee. ) 
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— Just Published— 
[) THE LANGUAGE 


OF MUSIC 


KLaus LIEPMANN 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


This practical guide to the enjoyment 
of music offers new insight into the na- 
ture of musical composition and per- 
formance. Analyzes the problems of 
rhythm, melody, harmony, form and style 
as they have occupied the minds of the 
great composers. Includes information 
on ear training, score reading, musical 
theory and analysis; plus a wealth of 
suggestions for listening. Discussions 
fortified with hundreds of musical ex- 
cerpts. 363 ills., 430 pages. $5.00 


[] An Objective 
Psychology of Music 


RoBEeRT WILLIAM LUNDIN 
Hamilton College 


The first book to apply a completely 
objective approach to the psychology of 
music, psychological aspects of music, 
and musical tests and measurements. An- 
alyzes all the observable facts of musical 
behavior; applies the findings of psy- 
chological research to measuring musical 
talent, learning music, improving morale 
in industry, etc. $4.50 











Of Related Interest ———;| 


In Search of Beauty in Music 


(] Cart E, SeasHore, /ate of the State 
University of lowa. Informative book 
giving a full understanding of scientific 
approach to music esthetics. 40 ills. 389 
pages. $4.50 


Introduction to Music Education 


(1 Russert N. Squire, George Pepper- 
dine College. Carefully examines each 
musical level, from kindergarten to col- 
lege, and analyzes all aspects of music in 
today’s society. $3.25 


The Ballad Tree 
(] EvetyN KEeNpRICK WELLS, Welles- 
ley College. The simple charm and 
beauty of the ever-popular ballad un- 
folded and made more meaningful in 
lively, colorful prose. 17 ills., 370 pages. 
$4.50 
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The Attributes of an Effective Teacher 


HAT are the qualities that dis- 
W iineuish our successful music 

teachers? What are the traits, the 
peculiarities of excellence, the capabil- 
ities, the refinements that make of a 
teaching personality one which produces 
the ultimate in student growth, student 
attitudes, student capabilities and artistry ? 
And, in terms of an identification of 
these, what are the characteristics the 
college student, who is to be the teacher 
of tomorrow, must cultivate? 

First, it is necessary for us to recog- 
nize the fact that there are certain con- 
stants among the attributes of effective 
teachers, no matter what the individual 
teacher’s immediate sphere of influence. 
The successful teacher of first-grade music 
in Hickoryville, Missouri, possesses these 
qualities just as surely as does the ef- 
fective teacher of applied music at the 
Juilliard School of Music. Area of music 
specialization and degree of specialization 
are the variants. 

Foremost among the constants one 
might well place the indefinable quality 
known as vision, vision to see potential- 
ities in people individually and collective- 
ly, children, adolescents, and grown-ups; 
vision to see potentialities in situations, in 
music, and—not least of all—in self. 

Second among the attributes of a good 
teacher one finds knowledge of teaching 
techniques and ability to use those tech- 
niques in awakening others to an aware- 
ness of their own potentialities and a de- 
sire to do something about them, whether 
those potentialities be for richer human 
relationships, for greater cultural wealth, 
for bettes physical health, or, musically 
speaking, for more intense enjoyment of 
music through amateur or professional 
performance, through creativity, or 
through more acute listening. 


+ 


The third constant would be the ability 
to direct growth in a very subtle way 
toward the realization of the envisioned 
and ever-expanding potential. 

The fourth constant would be that of 
faith in self as a man and as a musician, 
and an ability to impart that faith to 
others. 

Another constant would be the teacher's 
pride in his profession and his sincere be- 
lief that his art, music, was intended to 
serve mankind as a vehicle of individual 
and group expression. 

Lastly, a never-varying attribute of the 
good teacher would be that of holding 
steadfastly to high musical ideals, and yet 
being able to extract joy from the near- 
est approximation of those ideals of 
which his groups are capable in the light 
of their backgrounds. 

These constants, vision, knowledge and 
skill in the techniques of promoting 
awareness of potentialities and inspiring 
in others desire for growth, the ability to 
direct growth, faith in self as a man and 
as a musician, belief in the profession of 
teaching and the art of music as servants 
of mankind, and joy in the approximation 
of ideals are all veined with an under- 


lying network made up of a host of vual- 
itative and quantitative tangibles an: in- 
tangibles. 

Feeding the artery of vision are such 
intangibles as capacity for friendship, love 
and respect for fellow man, superior in- 
telligence, an inquiring mind, creative 
artistry ; among the tangibles, manifesta- 
tion of the acceptance of the Golden Rule 
in its most idealistic implications as a 
working philosophy. 

Underneath the second constant, the 
ability to awaken in others a sensitivity 
to their own latent. powers and their de- 
sire to cultivate those, lie such illusive 
qualities as charm of personality, dy- 
namic but controlled leadership, taste in 
dress, manners, speech, and music, a flair 
for varying degrees of showmanship, and 
a sensitivity to best public relations pro- 
cedures. 

The ability to direct growth is fed by 
an understanding of the nature and needs 
of children, adolescents, and adults, an 
understanding of pedagogical and psycho- 
logical principles and their application, an 
ability to discipline self and promote self- 
discipline among others, ability to plan, 
carry through, and evaluate objectively, 
and ability to impart an unquenchable en- 
thusiasm for teaching and learning. 


+ 


Faith in self as a man and as a mu- 
sician is derived from a growing com- 
petency in maintaining personal integrity. 
competency in a performing medium or 
mediums, competency in an expanding 
scholarship in music literature, com- 
petency in the use of method and ma- 
terials. 

Belief in the Profession of teaching and 
the art of music as servants of mankind 
has at its being the warp and woof of 
the foregoing, as does also the mainte- 
nance of high musical ideals, and the 
ability to take constant refreshment from 
an approximation of those ideals. 

Again, let us say, the attributes of a 
good teacher will not vary whatever the 
sphere of influence. These are the quali- 
ties to be emulated by the teacher of to- 
morrow. 

—Lois LaverRNE ScHNoor, assistant 
professor of music education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Techniques with the Tape 


HAVE described how the tape recorder 
I can be of help to the teacher in con- 

ducting creative song writing classes.’ 
Several other techniques with the tape 
are presented here in the hope that they 
may prove of assistance to the music 
teacher. 

All teachers who have occasion to use 
phonograph records in their classroom 
teaching eventually face the problem of 
testing the material studied. The instruc- 
tor usually carries to his class a bundle of 

1“Creative School Music and the Tape 


onde,” Music Educators Journal (Jan at 
p. 52. 
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records, each one of which has been 
marxed with chalk or with a pencil so 
that the needle can be placed on the right 
spot. During the test the instructor spends 
his ‘ime putting on and taking off records. 
I have often been asked to help, and have 
requested assistance from other teachers, 
jn administering an examination of this 
kind because the job of playing the 
records and proctoring the exam is often 
more than one person can handle. Should 
the instructor wish to repeat the examina- 
tion at a later date, the entire marking 
and organizing process must be repeated. 

For the past two years at the State 
University of New York College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, examinations of this 
nature have been administered with the 
assistance of the magnetic tape recorder. 
The method is very simple and the results 
have been most gratifying. The instructor 
transfers the desired themes or passages 
from the record player onto the tape with 
an appropriate interval of silence sepa- 
rating each passage; when presenting the 
examination it is only necessary to start 
the machine and proctor the exam. A 
further advantage consists in the fact 
that the exam can be set aside for further 
use when desired ; additions and deletions 
are easily made on the tape. 


+ 


Another use of the tape that has proven 
to be helpful is concerned with the indi- 
vidual testing of students. 

In many general music classes there is 
a need for individual testing of ability 
and accomplishment in singing, piano, etc. 
Because of nervousness or for other rea- 
sons students often do not remember de- 
tails of their performance; questions may 
then arise concerning the teacher’s esti- 
mation of their abilities. By keeping a 
record of these examinations on the tape 
it is possible to answer any questions of 
this kind with a demonstration of the 
student’s own performance; also, if the 
student is helped to analyze his work, the 
test becomes a learning experience in- 
stead of just another hurdle to overcome 
and forget. 

The last technique to be mentioned in- 
volves the use of the motion picture 
camera as well as the tape recorder. 

In the elementary education curriculum 
for students on this campus, the required 
music course occurs during the freshman 
year, a year in which little provision can 
be made for the observation of teaching 
procedures. Since such observation is 
necessary in order to expand and illus- 
trate materials studied in class, an ideal 
solution to the problem would be the use 
of sound film equipment in order to bring 
to the students situations that they are 
unable to observe for themselves outside 
of the classroom. Unfortunately _ this 
equipment is very expensive and beyond 
the reach of most schools; however, by 
combining silent film with the tape re- 
corder it is possible to arrive at a work- 
able substitute. 


For this procedure, let the tape run’ 


throughout the activity to be recorded; 
then with the camera shoot only the most 
important features. Later edit the tape 
—cutting out all unnecessary elements. 
When presenting the material to a class 
the teacher can succeed in coordinating 
the film with the tape. achieving adequate 
results by controlling the projector (start- 
ing and stopping it at the proper times). 

Teachers who wish to preserve a record 
of any school or classroom activity will 
find this method much better than the 
use of either film or tape alone. 
—Wiitram H. TALiManscE, instructor of 
music, New York State College for 
Teachers, Buffalo. 
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VOLKWEINS 


Best Sellers for Band 
CONCERT MUSIC AND NOVELTIES 


Annie Laurie In Swingtime—Novelty March Size—Colombo.......... $1.50 
Blue and Grey Patrol—Dalbey—Yoder.....................0eeeeeees 3.50 
GSR TI Fe Lee oon nics cece ccccccccgccccccccesesecoscs 3.50 
Ernestonian—Solo for Cornet, Trumpet, Baritone, Trombone and Alto Saxo- 
Se NS OP UE We voices cecccacecscocssvuccabiccnerenecsenebs 3.00 
Alhambra Festival—oOverture—Louis Panella........ fst ce tatoo ct 3.50 
Battle of the Band—Novelty Swing Arr.—Colombo.................. coe 388 
With Helmet and Sword—oOverture—Louis Panella................... 2.50 
Yankee Doodle in Swing—Novelty March size—Halmy................ 1.50 
Blind Mice Are Strutting—Novelty March size—Colombo.............. 1.50 
Day in the Park—Novelty—Ed. Chenetie.................20eceeceeeees 3.00 
Estrellita—Mexican Serenade March size—Ponce.................2.+000+ 1.50 
Execution—Baritone solo with Band—Southwell..................0.0e008 3.50 


If your dealer cannot supply, order direct from the publisher. 
Send for Free conductor parts of Volkwein Band Music. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


Music Publishers Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 




















The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 
KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 


Standard Pitch for the Musical Worid 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS— 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 


MK1-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MK3-Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
—full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover—embossed 
notations top and bottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 

A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe — embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 
professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRAIT CATALOG No. 53 @ 





MADE IN AMERICA BY 7 


UNION, N. J. 


WM. KRATT CO. 
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CHOIR DIRECTORS!! 
NEW, UNIQUE— 


a periodical devoted exclusively to 
doing the gigantic job on choral 
literature you've always wanted 
done for you - - - 


«New Choral Music* 


SACRED and SECULAR 


A MONTHLY COMPREHENSIVE 

GUIDE TO THE NEW CHORAL RE- 

LEASES OF ALL PUBLISHERS IN- 
GENIOUSLY CHART-INDEXED 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


offers the discriminating 
director—every month: 


@ A COMPLETE AND AUTHORITA- 
TIVE RECORD OF CHORAL 
LITERATURE 
concise, detailed information about each 
newly published composition in convenient 
chart-index form 

@ ALL INFORMATION BETWEEN 
THE COVERS OF ONE 
PERIODICAL 
there are almost 100 publishers of choral 
music in the country 

@ AID IN EFECTIVE PROGRAM 
PLANNING 
spot, at a glance, the precise selections 
that fit your musical needs 

@ A PERMANENT REFERENCE 
SOURCE 
retain your coples— information always 
there when you need it, in easy-to-find 
manner 

@ REVIEWS OF OUTSTANDING 
COMPOSITIONS 
critical remarks about the outstanding 
selections of the month of the various 
classifications and levels of difficulty 

@ GUIDE TO EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL PURCHASING 
locate, In just a few minutes, the one ar- 
rangement out of the five or six offered 
that fits your budgetary needs 

@ SPECIAL FEATURES AND 
SERVICES 


all queries on published choral music 
answered by personal correspondence— 
periodic listings of new books, magazine 
articles, records etc., of interest to the 
choral and choir director 


the "WHAT'S WHAT IN 
CHORAL LITERATURE" 


A year's subscription costs only 
$3—12 issues. Assure the uninter- 
rupted delivery of NEW CHORAL 
MUSIC by mailing—today—the 
subscription blank below. 


A “MUST” FOR PURCHASERS 
OF CHORAL MUSIC 








NEW CHORAL MUSIC 

1 1200 Commercial Trust Bldg. 

} Phi phia 2, Pa. 

] Please note enclosed remittance In amount of $3 

j fer @ year’s subscription—i2 issues—to NEW 
CHORAL MUSIC. (Remittance by check or M.O. 
payable te NEW CHORAL MUSIC) 


! NAME (print) 


i 


j ADDRESS , - cists 

_ EEE OS aE 

| MU}—Send sample copy (note enclosed 10c in coin | 
for postage and ) J 
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Training Music Educators 
for Community 
Leadership 


EMOCRATIC education has been in- 
D creasingly concerned not only with 
the professional and _ vocational 
growth of its citizens but also with their 
cultural growth. This new concern is for 
the cultural growth of society as a whole 
and points to a need for a more intimate 
relationship between the music educator 
and the community he serves. The report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education emphasized the importance of 
a wholesome recreation program as an 
essential factor in a satisfying life. If this 
is true, then all teacher-training institu- 
tions need to critically evaluate their 
training programs to see if the courses 
and experiences made available to their 
students are effective in training music 
educators for community leadership. 
Music education graduates should en- 
vision the social potentialities of civic 
music activity in their communities. In- 
fluenced by their formal and specialized 
training in four-year institutions, con- 
servatories and graduate schools, they 
may have become over-concerned with the 
technical phases of music rather than 
with its more important social aspects and 
implications. There seems to be a wide- 
spread lack of understanding of the func- 
tion of music in the community. Music is 
worthy of prime consideration if for no 
other reason than its forceful ‘contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of living through 
a more cultural and constructive use of 
leisure time. The increased leisure which 
has developed out of the shorter work day 
and week further emphasizes the need for 
community recreation, one type of which 
is Civic music. + 


There are many opportunities for the 
music educator to enhance leisure hours 
by actively fostering and promoting music- 
making in his community. Many music 
educators seem to hold the view that their 
best contribution is to support the spon- 
sorship of professional concerts as a 
means of providing opportunities for music 
enjoyment and appreciation. This, of 
course, is in itself a splendid contribution. 
However, listening as a means of music 
enjoyment has its limitations, and herein 
lies the fallacy of the reasoning behind 
community music activity in the past. For 
too long our society has been content to 
sit passively listening to professional ar- 
tists, and as a result music has to a large 
extent broken away from the life and 
feeling of the people. America’s cultural 
growth is stunted when the element of 
music-making is confined to professionals 
and the few who are especially gifted, 
while experience for the major portion 
of society is confined to listening. 

We need to widen our objectives. Com- 
mon objectives are dependent upon a com- 
mon understanding of the needs for and 
function of a program of civic music ac- 
tivity. It is natural that variations exist 
in the patterns and types of music activ- 
ity as influenced by community resources, 
both human and material; but a common 
purpose is essential to the achievement of 
the potential possibilities of a community 
program of musical growth. There must 
be a common realization of the socially 
beneficial values to the community of an 
active program of music-making, involv- 
ing both youth and adults, where a co- 
operative attitude of joining forces for 
mutual gain and growth permeates the 
working together of the people. 








Bi ae Z 
WITH M-L 7 
UNIFORMS 


Over the years, Maier-Lavaty has 
created distinctive and representative 
uniforms for bands, drum and bugle 
corps, orchestras and other musical 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try. Let us send you our Band Uniform 
brochure, complete with authentic 
styles accepted by some of the 
nation’s leading musical or- 
ganizations. Drop us a line, 
today! 








321-323 S. PEORIA ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





Your Tape and Wire Recordings 
Reproduced on Disc 


ROW ..- 1S the Set Bue . . . 250 cap See yw 
Magnetic Breeretngs ied onto High Fidelity, Un- 
breakable Discs. 78 RPM $2.85 seven minutes, micro- 
groove 33/4 $3.50 fifteen minutes. Why not record your 
band or vocal groups on tape. . . and mail the finished 
reel to us for speedy reproductions. 


CONN. RECORDING STUDIO 
12 Park Lane WALLINGFORD, CONN. 








Highest rated 
in the 
United States 







Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 
Any publisher 
our reference 
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2801 WEST 47TH STREET + CHICAGO 32, |LLINOIS 
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The social welfare of our communities 
reqiires interested and inspiring leader- 
ship from music educators. Obviously, 
senior institutions of higher learning and 
gra uate schools preparing music teachers 
qmu:t give more consideration to the social 
Jaspects of music education if our schools 
jand communities are to have adequate 

cership. Leadership seems to depend 
- a genuine belief in the social values 
iof cooperative participation and a willing- 
Mess to invest generously of time and 
energy in order to help realize the values 
Gor the community. Our music educators 
nee training which fuses music ability 
witli the proper psychological approach to 
their groups. Our music educators need 
training which will enable them to ap- 
proach the matter of amateur music- 
making on a simple plane with gradual 
development as the group grows in ability. 


oo 


Our communities need music-making 
in which aesthetic satisfaction can be met 
on simple planes without frustration by 
severe artistic demands. Many commu- 
nities are merely awaiting a music leader 
with both ability and a _ psychologically 
sound philosophy of community music 
leadership; a leader with artistry and yet 
a willingness to start with inauspicious 
beginnings and, having started a group, 
to develop it gradually without allowing 
the interest of both leader and personnel 
to wane. Merely setting up an organiza- 
tion and arousing temporary initial in- 
terest are insufficient. Musical groups must 
remain interested in their pursuit and ad- 
vance through activity, and the satisfac- 
tion which comes from achievement, or 
they slowly die. Keeping the initial in- 
terest alive is a major factor in dynamic 
leadership. 

The person who achieves leadership 
must be motivated by a compelling ideal 
of the social significance of music. He 
must realize that there is more in music 
for members of a community than passive 
listening. He must be challenged by a 
vision of the possibilities inherent in a 
program of community-wide music which 
involves active participation by many 
groups. These are vital requisites of lead- 
ership in music experiences involving the 
social group. And these are requisites 
which the music educator, who is con- 
cerned with the cultural growth of his 
community, should have. 

—Jack Swartz, director of music edu- 
cation, Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 


NEA ASKS PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
to appoint a national commission to 
study the needs of schools, and to urge 
Congress to renew Public Law 815 which 
provides for federal aid to school con- 
struction in defense-congested areas. 
Representatives of the NEA who pre- 
sented these recommendations to the 
President early in January, before he 
was inaugurated, are: Mrs. Sarah C. Cald- 
well, NEA president; William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary; Robert H. 
Wyatt, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations, and James L. McCaskill, 
executive secretary of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission. The NEA represe~- 
tatives urged the President to appoint 
a fact-finding commission to study the 
problems facing the nation’s schools and 
to use the facts to determine what re- 
medial measures are needed. The group 
asked that the commission consider the 
telation of school costs to the economic 
well-being of the states and localities 
and to the strength of the nation. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower expressed his convic- 
tion of the necessity for maintaining our 
system of American education. The Pres- 
ident is a former member of the NEA’s 
Educational] Policies Commission. 
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Specially prepared to lubri- 
cate valves and slides perfect- 
ly—keep them that way 
longer! 
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lnteresting and Different ! 


INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


Arranged by WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 
Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 


For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score. 

ALICE BLUE GOWN 

OVER THE RAINBOW 

DEEP PURPLE 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 

price $1.50 each 


BRASS QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones with Score. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
price $1.50 each 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For Ist Saxophone Eb Alto, 2nd Saxo- 
phone Eb Alto, 3rd Saxophone (Eb Alito 
and Bb Tenor printed separately), 4th Sax- 
ophone (Bb Tenor and Eb Baritone printed 
separately) with Score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 

I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 
price $1.50 each 


TROMBONE QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score. 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


price $1.50 each 
STRING QUARTETS 


For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 
with Score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAY BREAK 

IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
MOONLIGHT MOOD 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
price $1.50 each 


BRASS SEXTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones, Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 


Tuba. 

WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 
price $1.75 each 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 





National Music Week 
_ May 3-10, 1953 
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Contemporary Music 
Abroad 


SHOULD like to write briefly of some 
I of my experiences this past summer. 

Not until the MENC convention was 
safely over did I have time to complete 
plans for travel and study abroad. Enough 
said as to why I sailed on the Nelly, re- 
ferred to in a New York Times article 
as a “floating classroom.” The Council 
on Student Travel, which chartered this 
boat, had an excellent program for the 
nine-day voyage to Le Havre. Included 
were excellent lectures on contemporary 
music, given by James Sykes, musical 
director. Mr. Sykes and his Colgate Glee 
Club performed some highly interesting 
contemporary music, along with folk mu- 
sic and well-established repertoire. There 
was just time for a week in southern 
France, before the opening of the summer 
session at Fontainebleau. Here, in sight of 
the Pyrenees mountains, I was privileged 
to hear the four concerts of the second 
week of the two-week Prades Festival 
given in the old abbey St. Michel de 
Cuxa, and directed by seventy-five-year- 
old Pablo Casals. The concerts were all 
chamber music superbly presented by 
world-famous artists. Far be it from me 
to minimize the wonder and beauty of 
music by Bach, Brahms, Schubert and 
Schumann, but I am honest in reporting 
that I missed the touch which a well- 
chosen work of contemporary music adds 
to a program. 

During the nine weeks at Fontaine- 
bleau, we heard eighteen recitals given 
by French, American and Spanish artists, 
and one little Turkish prodigy of ten. 
With very few exceptions, the recitals ir- 
cluded at least one major contemporary 
work, and in some a large proportion of 
the program were works by young com- 
posers. I believe the more contemporary 
music you come to know, the less you 
will be satisfied to listen to or perform 
programs which you know are not round- 
ed out to give a broad experience with 
music. Let’s keep moving forward, not 
neglecting the musical treasures of the 
past, but always keeping our minds open 
to new expression. 

—EizanetH Me oy, chairman of the 
MENC Committee on Contemporary Mu- 
sic for American Schools, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Music Careers in the Army 


EN who are interested in continuing 
M their careers in music while ful- 

filling their military obligation to 
their country are being offered the oppor- 
tunity to enlist directly into the Army 
band of their choice. 

To be eligible you must be within the 
age limits of the draft (between eighteen 
and one-half and twenty-six years of age) 
and not have yet received your final in- 
duction notice. 

Although regular monthly quotas for 
band training are filled from inductees 
processed at Army reception centers. 
chances of being assigned to a band if 
drafted are not as good as if enlisted be- 
cause unless an individual enters the 
Army under voluntary enlistment, he can- 
not expect such assignment. 

The procedure for enlisting in the reg- 
ular Army for duty with the Army band 
of your choice is as follows: 

Contact the band leader at the Army 
installation of your choice and request an 
appointment for audition. If you pass the 
audition, and a vacancy exists in the band. 
the bandleader will initiate the enlistment 
qualifying application. You will have a 
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choice of enlisting for three, four, five, 
or -ix years, with initial assignment to 
the band of your choice. 

If you qualify for enlistment, here is 
where you will go and what you will do 
after you are sworn into the Army: 

You will first be sent to the nearest 
reception center for processing. This 
processing lasts four or five days during 
which you are issued clothing and equip- 
men! and given aptitude tests. At the com- 
pletion of the processing, you will be 
transferred to another Army installation 
where you will undergo sixteen weeks of 
basic training, after which you will be 
sent to a band training unit for eight ad- 
ditional weeks of training. 

On the completion of this training you 
will be given a bandsman’s Military Oc- 
cupation Specialty number and will be 
returned for assignment to the band for 
which you were recruited. 

Once a bandsman, the opportunities for 
advancement are unlimited. After a man 
has been in Army bands for a year and 
would like still more advanced musical 
training, he may apply for an audition at 
the Joint Army-Navy School of Music in 
Washington, D. C. Those who pass the 
audition are assigned to the school for a 
five-month course encompassing intensive 
musical study in all phases. Upon gradu- 
ation they are returned to their band. 

The training received at the Army- 
Navy School of Music is a valuable step- 
ping-stone for promotion into the higher 
grades, and there is the opportunity to 
eventually try to qualify for a position as 
bandleader with the rank of warrant 
officer. 

—Cart B. Gustavson, Captain, AGC, 
Public Information Officer, Fort Devens, 
Mass. 


Music As A Therapeutic Aid 


E CAN definitely say that music 

has a therapeutic value and can be 

used successfully with children. 
Too many of our music educators are neg- 
lecting its possibilities along this line 
and are stressing achievement and per- 
formance. In doing this, they work only 
with children who show signs of being 
better-than-average musicians. However, 
more and more educators are realizing 
that music has other values than that of 
performance. It is with these values that 
we are concerned in music therapy. Nat- 
trally, we should do all we can for the 
talented child, but we should do as much 
for the handicapped. 

Through experiments and _ research, 
music has been found to have therapeutic 
value in restoring mental efficiency, in re- 
storing the use of limbs or of speech, and 
in restoring self-confidence. Many of its 
successes have been with adults and espe- 
Cally with war veterans. However, more 
and more is being done in the field of 
thild education. 

It is not only the rhythmic patterns, 
Musical tone, melody, mood, tempos, etc., 
of music that have a cenchedeahien effect 
on people, but also the conditions under 
which these people come into contact with 
music. Participation in various musical 
groups—bands, orchestras, choirs—and 
even just community singing often play a 
considerable part in helping the handi- 
capped person adjust socially. Sometimes 
the deficiency is only slight, as in cases 

re there is lack of self-confidence, but 
itcan be that such a thing as group co- 
Operation found in musical organizations 
will do the trick in overcoming handicaps. 

With extreme cases of mental deficiency 
it is not expected that musical experience 
tan raise the individual to normalcy, but 
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Play 
This Brilliant New Band Release 


from LaBOHEME, March-Paraphrase on 


“Musetta’s Waltz Song” 


PUCCINI-ALFORD-HARDING 
This sparkling arrangement of the late Harry Alford has just been made available. 
It’s a great thriller for your spring concerts. 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.00 
Your Band Library deserues this fine new music 
RUMBALITA—Rythmic Novelty Paul Yoder 

Full Band $4.50—Symphonic Band $6.50 
PSYCHE AND EROS—Tone Poem Franck-Harding 

Full Band $6.50—Symphonic Band $8.50 
KING MIDAS—Overture Ted Mesang 


Full Band $4.00—Symphonic Band $6.00 


x kkk * 
These works of Peter Thach belong in your 
choral library. Ash to see them! 


VOCAL TECHNIC —A fundamental course in Voice and Sight-Singing. 
Student Book Teacher’s Manual (with ace.) $1.00 
VOCAL “ARTISTRY —More advanced work in solo and ensemble singing with 


numerous me Gruie, vocalises and examples of past songs. 
Student Book Teacher’s Manual (with acc.) $1.00 


THE TEEN A AGE SINGER-—A grand collection for that difficult upper grade and 
junior high school, and a positive answer to your changing voice problems. 
For S-A, S-S-A, S-A-AT, S-A-B, or S-A-T-B. Price 75c 


For the Finest in Instrumental and Choral Music, Try 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.-Publisher 
223 West Lake St. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
















e See how easy 
it is to play . Pedler in tune 
-yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


LIBEL 


Pine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 
Think American Buy American Be American 


















1953 Solo and Ensemble Selective Lists 
96 pages and cover—Single copy $1.50 postpaid 
v 
Order from National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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for school music supervisors 
by PHIL GRANT 


known for his Clinics at Music Edu- 
cator Conferences and Music Festivals, 
percussion artist with The Goldman 
Band, Educational Director of The 





Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., formerly a 
Music Supervisor and member of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 








Here’s a tip for bet- 
ter bass drum rolls: 
If you’ve been using 
the double end con- 
cert model bass drum 
stick, you know that 
since one end of the stick is smaller 
than the other, and the technique itself 
is quite difficult, the roll so played can- 
not be completely satisfactory. If time 
permits, the best method of producing 
the roll is to use a pair of tympani 
sticks. Hold them as you would a pair 
of snare drum sticks, and execute the 
roll by a succession of single beats. 
Don't try to play it too fast since this 
will often cause an uneven sound. On 
the important bass drum roll “Finlan- 
dia” and other such passages, this 
method of producing the roll definitely 


should be used. 


You wouldn’t wear a 
coonskin hat with a 
palm beach suit, yet 
how often have you 
seen a concert band 
equipped with 2 bas- 
soons, 4 French horns, oboes, English 
horns, etc. and in the same band, field 
drums? You're forgiven if it’s budget 
troubles that prohibit the band director 
from having a complete separate set of 
drums for his concert band. But other- 
wise, I want to stress that the heavy, 
powerful sound from the field drum 
does not blend with the lighter and 
more nimble sounds of the concert 
band or orchestra. The best sizes for 
the concert snare drum is 14 x 6% or 
15 x 7. The drum should be equipped 
with either wire snares or a very thin 
gauge of gut. Other “musts” in the 
specifications for your concert snare 
drum are—separate tension and chrome 
plated metal parts. 


7 


Ir You’D LIKE SOME 
MORE DETAILS, with 
pictures and prices, 
of the drums I've just 
described, I'll be 
happy to see that you 
get them. No obligation. I’d also like 
to acquaint you with really good cym- 
bals, K. Zildjians—the ones we use ex- 
clusively in the Goldman Band. You'll 
get a “passel” of information that will 
help you decide where the budget is 
to go, if you write me c/o The Frep. 
Gretscu Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y., Educational Dept. 











When writing to advertisers, please 
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in many cases music, under careful guid- 
ance, has achieved amazing results in im- 
proving the condition of the person be- 
yond the average state of his character- 
istic handicap. If any improvement at all 
is made, the work put into it is justly war- 
ranted. Probably more concrete improve- 
ment can be made with those students 
having minor mental difficulties typical 
of a large percentage of our school chil- 


dren. They would include children with 
sub-IQ’s, poor concentration, inattentive- 
ness, lack of alertness, etc. 


The physically handicapped can also 
benefit from music by compensating for 
deformities through performance, or by 
improving the condition of the physical 
trouble itself through exercise on a mu- 
sical instrument. Many times the use of 
limbs can be restored through playing the 
piano, and other instruments. By be- 
coming proficient in some phase of music 
many people have minimized the attention 
of others to their physical handicaps, and 
at the same time they have gained self- 
confidence in themselves. 

As educators we should recognize the 
therapeutical value of music and try to 
apply it as such, when needed. This can 
best be done by stressing music educa- 
tion for every child—not just the talented 
child, and not just the school child. The 
crippled children who cannot attend 
school, and even the mentally inferior 
children who are unable to attend, need 
some type of musical training. Improve- 
ment in their cases cannot always be 
guaranteed, but success has been realized 
enough times to warrant a trial period 
with music. 

We must plead with music directors and 
especially with superintendents to stop 
the practice of recognizing only the abil- 
ities of the talented. Instead, give music 
for the value it has for the pupil—and we 
mean by that every child. 


Note: This is a summary of a paper prepared 
by Don Russell who taught music in_ the 
Loda (Illinois) grade schools and high school, 
and who at the time of writing the paper was 
also doing graduate work at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. He has since been inducted 
into the Armed Forces and is a member of the 
31st Infantry Band, Camp Atterbury, Ind. 


A Teaching Career 
in Music 

HERE EXISTs today, among students 

and student advisors, some confusion 

as to what constitutes adequate pre- 
paration for a teaching career in music. 
In order to avoid some of the more ob- 
vious pitfalls, let me first state that I am 
assuming you wish to teach in the public 
schools, or in the colleges, universities, 
or conservatories of music. Much of 
this discussion will center around the 
subject of degrees and teaching certifi- 
cates; the private teacher or performer 
will not be materially affected as there 
is no rigid preparation required to carry 
on their musical work. For the person 
who wishes to teach in the public schools, 
or in institutions granting recognized de- 
grees in music, the standards are more 
clearly determined. 

How can you best prepare yourself 
to meet these standards? For those who 
wish to teach at the public school level, 
or wish to gain the valuable experience 
offered in such teaching as a stepping 
stone to later work in the higher educa- 
tion levels, there are certain requirements 
that must be met to qualify for considera- 
tion. 

First, you must determine what is de- 
manded in the line of degrees, hours of 
education and hours of Practice teaching 
in the particular area in which you in- 





Fede rient or professional .. . 


combo or concert . . . there’s 
a Kay bass specially 
aligned just for you. Aligned 
to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 
tone! For full particulars, 4 
see your dealer or =? 
write Kay, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago 12. 







USS Se 









Ts 
— 
spring 
actuated 
silent 
practice 
device... 













— SAAM'S 


NG U.S. PATENT NO. 2501919 


A godsend to beginners and students 
. . a time saver for professionals. 


A few minutes daily will greatly improve 


ARTICULATION INTONATION . . 
TRILLS VIBRATO FLEXIBILITY 
AND TONE 


Endorsed by Berkley, Dounis, Mischakoff, 
and many others... . 


Write for full particulars 


FRANK SAAM’S ‘“‘Cremona- Lustre” 


World's outstanding cleaner and 
polish for string instruments. 
Used by even the most discrimincat- 
ing owners of genuine Stradivari 
and other fine musical instruments. 





No C.O.D.'s 1 oz. bottle .75 

2 oz. bottle 1.35 

postpaid 

SAAM’S MUSICAL SPECIALTIES 
Box 3866, Park Grove Station, Detroit 5, Michigae 
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tend to carry on your teaching. These 
requirements vary from state to state 
and from locality to locality within these 
siates in many instances. A Music Edu- 
cation degree at the Bachelor level is 
essential for the field of Public School 
Music. Most states have a fixed number 
of hours of education and practice teach- 
ing required, which should be offered in 

leges offering Music Education de- 
grees. It is up to the student and his 
advisors to ascertain the hours necessary 
and be sure they are credited to him, 
bearing in mind that a teacher may wish 
to change locations later. 

Placement bureaus know too well the 
desperate plight of the people who, by 
reason of a shortage of openings in the 
higher levels of education, coupled with 
a desire to eat three squares a day, wish 
to work in the public schools. Although 
they have a Master’s degree in many 
cases, they do not have the requirements 
for public school teaching and cannot 
get consideration for openings in that 
field. Had they known things were going 
to be this way, of course they could have 
been prepared, but it is always easy to 
look back after a situation arises. Look 
ahead. 

The public schools will continue to need 
a great number of teachers who will be 
well paid for their efforts, and can offer 
wonderful experience for the person who 
wishes to get a broad background for 
the collegiate teaching field. 


a 


For the person who wishes to prepare 
for teaching at the collegiate level, the 
problems are basically the same. With 
rare exceptions—too rare to deserve par- 
ticular mention—a teacher on the colle- 
giate level must have a Master’s degree to 
be considered by those who do the hiring. 
Many capable performing musicians with- 
out a Master’s degree have tried to get 
jobs in the collegiate field, only to be 
told with monotonous regularity that they 
cannot qualify. There is no substitute 
for a Master’s degree. If you would 
teach on the collegiate level, get ready 
now. 

It would be well to consider the parti- 
cular field of music in which you wish 
to teach. It stands to reason that there 
are a limited number of positions availa- 
ble in any given line of music. Determine 
before you are faced with the problem 
of finding a position, if there is going to 
be a demand for the music product that 
you wish to sell. Diversify your field 
sufficiently to enable you to break into 
the teaching game from a number of 
angles, with the intention of working to- 
ward your particular goal in time, not 
just overnight. 

You must not stop learning your trade 
after you start teaching. (bo not lose 
sight of your applied music in favor of 
theoretical subjects. Most positions open 
to the beginner involve the teaching of 
a larger proportion of applied music as 
against theoretical subjects. ) 

Most music schools today tend to seek 
for their faculties members who can 
make music as well as talk about it. 
The old story of actions speaking louder 
than words applies to music more force- 
fully today than ever before. 

If you are a voice major, a pianist, 
a brass man, then it would be well to 
continue to build your performance skill 
while enhancing your ability to impart 
your knowledge to your students. As 
is always true of success in any field, 
hard work i is the method of accomplishing 
one’s aim. You have all seen the person 
who by reason of lack of effort, has 
failed to develop his potentialities, lose 
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A BOON TO PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
A “MUST” FOR THE STUDENT 


Every music educator knows that TONE is a player’s greatest asset and the most important aid in this respect is 
a first class mouthpiece. 
A Bach mouthpiece enables any brass instrumentalist to produce a clear, rich and solid tone throughout the entire 
evably easy res: 


range; it is the first step toward good intonation and great flexibility. Because of the unbeli ponse 
a Bach mouthpiece a player no longer has to press with ‘“‘brutal force’’ to reach the ~— S tones or “sistort his em- 
bouchure in trying to overcome a foggy low register. Using a Bach mouthpiece even an unskilled beginner will dis- 
cover ed = tone clears up immediately and within a few hours his embouchure will loosen up. He will find that he 
can play with perfect ease and more volume of tone; his endurance will improve within a few days and his embou- 
ohare wit iNayeet itself au automa ically to a relaxed, natural non-pressure method of playing 

Try a complete set of Bach cornet, trumpet, French horn, trombone and tuba ha in your band. At the 
next rehearsal you will be most agreeably surprised. 


Write for a Bach hpi 


VINCENT BACH CORPORATION 
621-623 E. 216th Street New York 67, N.Y. 


(After May 15th our address will be: MacQuesten Parkway South, Mt. Vernon, N.Y.) 











NEW! 


PROGRAM MUSIC FROM MANY LANDS 


compiled and arranged by 
Frances Forster and Dorotha Matson 








School program music, inter- 
esting to play and listen to, 
but not too difficult for the 
average young musician. Scor- 
ing provides for particular 
charactefistics of young or- 
chestras. Send for lead part. 


FRANCES F FORSTER 


POROTHA ix MATSON Pi “re $1.00 
s. 7 2 tag 50 
Ra seore 80° pare : 3° 

THs a souers co a 





116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOsTON 16, MASS. 
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WOODWIND SOLOS 





FLUTE and PIANO 


Grades | & Il 

Bizet—Minuet from L'Arilesienne Suite 
Busch—Four Miniatures 
Kuhlau—Menvett 


Grodes Ili & IV 
Bach, J. $.—Sonata No. 2 (Eb) 
Blavet—Sonata No. 3 (E Minor) 
Cowell, Henry—Two Bits 
Gluck—Scene from Orpheus 
Handel—Sonata No. 
Handel—Sonata No. 3 
Handel—Sonata No. 4 
Handel—Sonata No. 5 
Handel—Sonata No. 6 
Handel—Sonata No. 7 
Koehler, E.—The Butterfly 
Molique—Andante (Op. 69) 
Sacchini—Andantino Grazioso 
Bach, J. $.—Sonata No. | 
Bach, J. $.—Sonata No. 3 
Bach, J. S.—Sonata No. 4 
Bach, J. $.—Sonata No. 5 . 
Bach, J. $.—Sonata No. 6 seneuenmeennantins 
Kuhlau—Six Divertissements 

(flute unaccompanied) ” — 
Mozart—Concerto in G noeientl . 1.50 
Mozart—Concerto in D a 


E FLAT CLARINET and PIANO 


Grades 111 & IV 
Bergson—Scene and Air from “‘Loulsa 

di Monfort" sustaneapinns 
Chapelle—Une Serenade 


Grades V & Vi 
Durand—Valse in Eb — 
Escudie—Third Fantasie 1 


B FLAT CLARINET and PIANO 


Grades V & Vi 

Cavallini—Adagio and Tarantella... 
Gaubert—Fantasie . 
Lefebvre—Fantasie Caprice meniediaas 
Marty—First Fantasie ainieatiiidiniiaisieaainiaamaal 
Spohr—Concerto |, Op. 26........... panei 2. 
Weber—Duo Concertante _... » Ge 


Bh) BASS CLARINET and PIANO 


Grades 111 & IV 

Bassi—Nocturne 75 

Kesnar—The Clown 75 

Offenbach—La Musette  — 

Orlamunder—Romance _............ a, 
20 
90 
90 


ww 


WBSHBSSEBNeSHNNeBH ABE 


88 8H 
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Grades V & Vi 

Marty—First Fantasie _..... és ee, | 
re ee nig: 4 
Thornton—Une Pensee Lointaine........ 


OBOE and PIANO 


Grodes 1& ll 

Pierne—Plece In G Minor. eee IS 

Grades V & Vi 

Handel—Sonatas | and 2............ a . 1.00 
ENGLISH HORN and PIANO 

Grades | & Il 


Godard—Berceuse from Jocelyn 
Grades Ili & IV 
Mozart—Adagio Religioso 


BASSOON and PIANO — 


Grade IV 

Weber—Hungarian Fantasie ...... 1.00 
Grade V 

EIT ~sinissicncnsiistthtetesiiiaahineniabeianiannbiss 0 
Grade Vi 

Mozart—Concerto In Bb seibaicinalididiviaatiniesd 


Grades | and li—Easy 
Grades II! and 1V—Medium 
Grades V and Vi—Difficult 
Copies of the above ¥-r- will be sent fo 
qualified teachers on 30 day approval. 


Note: Over 150 solos ona 3760 mgempics for woodwind and 


eluded in the N.I.M.A.C. Niats, x let of these publications 
is available upon request. Write to Dept. 
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his value to his employers, and is left 
behind the parade “unwept, unhonored 
and unsung.” 

There is a great demand for teaching 
service in music today. The outlook is 
bright for the future. The person who 
knows where he is going and how to get 
here, will arrive far ahead of the person 
who is lost because he does not know 
where he is going or the way to get 
there. 

Are you prepared to face the future in 
he teaching of music? 


—C. A. Luvutrton, Lutton 


manager, 


Music Personnel Service, Chicago Illinois. 


oot Sl 





Alice A. D. Baumgarner is the state su- 
pervisor of music and art for New Hamp- 
shire. Miss Baumgarner’s address is: De- 
partment of Education, State Court House, 
Concord, N.H 


C. J. Hesch is now assistant supervisor 
of music in the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, with headquarters in 
Richmond. Mr. Hesch came to this position 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he had spent a year in gradu- 
ate studies. Previous to this Mr. Hesch 
had been on the music education staff of 
Radford College, Radford, Virginia. 


Katherine Anderson, Eastern Education- 
al Representative for the Music Pub- 
lishers Holding Corporation, died on 
December 22 in New York. She studied at 
Carnegie Tech., did graduate work at the 
Juilliard School of Music, and after being 
with G. Schirmer, Inc., joined MPHC in 
1942. 


Willard E. Givens, former executive sec- 
retary of the National Education Associ- 
ation, has been elected a member of the 
corporation of Save the Children Feder- 
ation. Dr. Givens holds the federation’s 
annual award for distinguished and de- 
voted service to children. 


Glenn Cliffe Bainum, who has served 
twenty-seven years as director of North- 
western University bands, will retire in 
August 1953. The Alumni Council of the 
School of Music is sponsoring a dinner in 
the Tip Top Room of the Georgian Hotel, 
Evanston, on April 16 to honor the vet- 
eran band director for his many achieve- 
ments during these years of service— 
since 1926 when the band first came under 
the supervision of the School of Music. 


Edwin Franko Goldman will conduct the 
DePauw University Band in concert on 
the campus at.Greencastle, Ind., April 25. 
He will be at the university for three days 
during which time he will rehearse the 
sixty-five piece concert group, present a 
chapel program for the student body, 
stage a public rehearsal for the benefit of 
visiting band directors and students, and 
conduct the formal concert. Dr. Goldman 
will conduct the Wisconsin Intercollegiate 
Band at the MENC North Central Divi- 
sion convention in Milwaukee, Wis., 
April 19. 


Alethea B. Smythe writes: “Your services 
and the Conferences which I attended 
gave me great pleasure. Now I am retired 
and living at Route 1, Box 34, Upper Lake, 
Calif. . . . With deep gratitude for many 
happy hours.” 
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| 
Music to enhance a 
Baccalaureate or | 
Commencement 


Service—NEW Hoffman editions of | 
charm and beauty—many just off | { 
press! | 


SSA * 
45620 Ave Maria—"ohlmann .........- 18 


Standard text, Eng. and Latin. NEW music. 
setting. Also available SATB 


45618 God Ever-Faithful—Kilpatrick . ..18 
Aslo available SATB 

45617 We Thank Thee—arr. Hoffman. . .20 | 
Also available SAB, SATB 


SATB 
46341 Cherubim Song—Cretchaninof / 
Cab wcccccccseeccvccesscces 18 
46345 Cherubim Seng No. 7—Bortnian- 
Oley /Se@ts .nccccccccccseseces 18 


46342 God Most Glorious—Pohlmann.. .18 


43223 One Melodious | aa .20 
Also available SSA, SA 


46328 Thy Love Shall Fail Me Never— 
Kilpatrick .. 0.6.0 ececeeeeeces 15 


46335 We Praise Thee—Cretchaninoff / 


Ceim wees ccccccccccesesesesss 


When you order from a dealer, say 
“Hoffman Edition” and give the correct 
edition number, or Order Direct—“Our 
Service is Fast and Efficient.” 


Raymond A. Hoffman Co. 


118 W. Ohio St. Chicago 10 

















Your current guide to the 
school music programs, teach- 
ing techniques, book and music 
reviews .. . 


THE MUSIC. INDEX 


A detailed subject guide to impor- 
tant periodicals covering all aspects 
of music . . . designed for quick 
reference as well as extensive re- 
search 


Now in its fifth year of publica- 
tion, The Music Index is published 
monthly, cumulated annually 


ANNUAL CUMULATIONS 


1949, 308 pages............-.-.---.---+ $12.50 
1950, 416 pages.................-..--- 25.00 
1951, 500 pages............-.....------ 25.00 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Twelve monthly issues and cloth bound 
annual cumulation.......................- $125.00 


For information write 


Information Service, 


Incorporated 
10 W. Warren (at Woodward) 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
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The Function of Music 
in the Secondary-School 
Curriculum 


Music Epucators JourNAL, the 

November 1952 Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals was devoted to a comprehen- 
sive discussion of “The Function of Mu- 
sic in the Secondary-School Curriculum.” 
The treatise includes twenty-six chapters 
dealing with answers to questions con- 
cerning the function and administration 
of music in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 

This publication has gone to more than 
14,000 administrators in Junior and Senior 
High Schools in the United States. In a 
communication sent to the MENC office, 
Walter E. Hess, Editor of Publications 
for the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals says: “I believe that 
the music issue of The Bulletin will be of 
real interest. With the publicity you have 
already given it in your JouRNAL and the 
publicity which it will have through the 
distribution of The Bulletin to our ap- 
proximately 14,000 members plus others 
who purchase the publication, I feel cer- 
tain that there should be a good demand 
for it. I think it is a fine production 
and it is one that should have wide dis- 
tribution in order to spread the good 
philosophy it presents. I shall, whenever 
I have opportunity, include a short note 
about it in future issues of The Bulletin.” 

“The Function of Music in the Second- 
ary-School Curriculum” is a special re- 
port, prepared at the request of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals by Sadie M. Rafferty, chair- 
man (1948-52) of the MENC Committee 
on Music in the Senior High School, with 
the assistance of J. J. Weigand, chairman 
(1950-52) of the MENC Committee on 
Music in the Junior High School. 

While the material was organized and 
prepared primarily for the administrators 
of Junior and Senior High Schools 
throughout the country, the MENC 
Executive Committee felt that music edu- 
cators would most certainly be anxious to 
have access to the publication; therefore 
arrangements were made for distribution 
of reprints of this important publication. 

Reprints are available at the headquar- 
ters office of the MENC, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Price $1.00. 


A* announced in previous issues of the 
é 


Classroom 
Music Missionary 


> I am sending my check for payment of 
dues in the MENC. You may have my 
rating on file, but I may as well state that 
I am not a-full-time music teacher, nor do 
I have a degree in music education. I 
merely teach music in whatsoever rural 
school I may be teaching, and without 
remuneration except the good will of the 
people. At present I have seven piano 
pupils and four violin pupils in a Spanish- 
American school. They would not other- 
wise receive any instrumental training. I 
also teach sight-singing in the regular 
school classes. I expect to teach a sum- 
mer term (of eight weeks) in the moun- 
tains this summer. I would doubtless rate 
as a music educator. 

I am not planning on attending any 
conference this year, but have wished to 
ever since I have received your literature. 
However, I appreciate the benefits to be 
derived as a member of the MENC and 
have hope of attending in the future. 


—Rosa D. Wits, Pagosa Springs, 
Colorado. 
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TEACHERS EVERYWHERE PRAISE THESE 


2 Outstanding String Books 








FRONTIER SKETCHES 
sy FRANCIS J. PYLE #& 


A SUITE FOR STRING QUARTET 
OR STRING ORCHESTRA om@ 


Stee et ne mm 
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FRONTIER SKETCHES 


A suite for string quartet or string orchestra by Francis J. Pyle 


Score and Parts, complete .....$2.25 
; Score .... “es = =, a 
ante Parts, each _... ee 





New Easy Violin Solos 
by Noah Klauss 
HONEY DANCE.... .50 SUNRISE LAKE.... .40 











SPOTLIGHT ON STRINGS 
By Louise Mignin. Ensemble material for young string players. 
Simple fundamental harmonies. Easy technical range, no 
difficult keys. 
, Score and set of Parts, complete * 00 
1.00 


peek SP 
Piano Parts _... borkeicdidaneaeiaiidees. aan 
String Parts, re ESTE, 


VISIT OUR EXHIBITS AT THE SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


me WILLIS MUSIC «. 


124 East Fourth St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 








CHILDREN NEED MUSIC TO GROW On— 
nging d gaie hy ess of growing 
bg yp yt a dey — ‘will ey bp pi spiritual enrich- A N 
ment necessary for calm living in an anxious age. r ae 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
leadin Nes Tt of Folk Music on Records 
GS TO GROW ON series 
ANTHOLOGIES OF AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 
jan. 


music on reco 

America, Middle East, Far East. Accom 

erquns notes by experts. Production Teslon 
. For complete catalog write 


| Baveatateyy 


L- Is contain 
od to meet educational stand- 
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Folkways Records & Service Corp. HOTEL 





DID YOU SEE 


Music Educators Nat'l 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





This is the reply coupon for it: | | 


| enclose $2.00 for one copy of the first 
issue (Spring 1953) of the Journal of 


Research in Music Education. | 


NAME _W. . 
ADDRESS . 
CHOIR AND DIRECTOR ROBES 
Special Quantity Discounts 
Classically designed and tailored 
to assure correctness of styling, 
0 fine values and comfort to wearer. 
Made of fine quality materials for 
longer life and durability. Send 
for FREE cloth samples and price 
C) Check here and enclose $3.75 if you | | list. No obligation. 
wish to order the Spring issue and place | Tees. A. Ble ag A co. - 
an advance order for the Fall issue. | Kansas City, Missouri 


Overlooking beautiful 
Lincoln Park. 10 minutes 
to Chicago Loop. Public 


the advertisement on page 197] | transportation few ste 


| from door. Home of The 
Chat Room, unique dinin 
and cocktail lounge. Cof- 
fee Shop serving excellent 


meals. Complete hotel 


Conference 
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Ever wish you had 
eight hands ? 


We admit it would be a great help to 
composers who still copy their music 
by hand. But even eight hands are 
no match for the speedy MAESTRO 
METHOD OF MUSIC REPRO- 
DUCTION. No matter what your re- 
production problem may be, or how 
many copies you may need, MAES- 
TRO takes over quickly and effi- 
ciently. Why not let MAESTRO be your “extra 
hands” the next time you need music reproduc- 
tions—and for best results use the MAESTRO 
TRANSPARENT PAPERS for your music 
manuscript. 


INDEPENDENT WusiePiblishers Inc. 








215 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 












Important Announcement to Band Directors! 


CHAPPELL & Co. 


is now making available the First Series 
of selected works from its celebrated 


CHAPPELL’S ARMY JOURNAL 


with more attractive 
instrumentation and prices! 


LOVE'S ENCHANTMENT—Trombone Solo With Band........ cocccccce - Pryor 
CALLING ALL WORKERS—March............ sce ceecececceceeeees Coates 
CONCERTO FOR Bb CORNET With Band.............-eseeeeeeceees . Haydn 
FIRE OVER ENGLAND—Selection. ..... 2.2.22... cece ceececeeececes Addinsell 
CONCERTO FOR Bb CORNET With Band................ occcccccccee Wright 


GOOD FRIDAY MUSIC from PARSIFAL 


FUNERAL MARCH from DUSK OF THE coos} SpE... 


The new augmented instrumentation now includes: 8 Bb Clarinet parts, 7 Cornet and 
Trumpet parts, 3 Tuba parts, 3 Percussion parts, etc. 


NEW PRICES: Full Band 11.00 


Conductor 1.00 Extra parts .50 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO Building, Rockefeller Center New York 20, N. Y. 
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GREAT SYMPHONIES, HOW TO RE>. 
OGNIZE AND REMEMBER THEM, \y 
Sigmund Spaeth. [New York: Com »t 
Press Books.] 313 pp., $3.50. 

This book, originally published in 1936, is 
intended primarily for young people. Ir. 
Spaeth’s charming and simple style intio- 
duces thirty-six of the most popular sy - 
phonic masterpieces in a language young 
people will both understand and enjvy. 
The whole purpose of the book is to enable 
the young or uninitiated listener to better 
appreciate symphonic music. A section at 
the end of the book which defines the more 
common musical terms connected with this 
music should be particularly useful. 

This reviewer is in complete disagree- 
ment with Dr. Spaeth’s belief that to con- 
nect a series of words with a theme helps 
one to remember the theme. These words 
which he applies to each of the themes in 
the symphonies under discussion are sel- 
dom on the artistic level of the music, and, 
in fact, are often diametrically opposed to 
the music. To sing “Bugles, drums, the 
conquering hero comes” to the first sub- 
ject of the Eroica symphony does little to 
enhance the listener’s conception of the 
music. In fact, it is more likely that this 
practice will discourage rather than en- 
courage young people to learn and enjoy 
music. 

Disregarding the author’s application of 
words to music, this book should be an 
excellent way to give the child or musical- 
ly inexperienced person a first glimpse 
into the realm of symphonic music.— 
George Bielow 


THE CRAWFORD SYSTEM OF KEY- 
BOARD HARMONY AND TRANSPO- 
SITION, by Thomas J. Crawford. [To- 
ronto, Canada: Canadian Music Sales 
Corporation.] 64 pp. 

A manual of over one hundred examples 

and exercises designed by the author to 

simplify the approach of the student to 
the complex and very difficult study of 
keyboard harmony. The author has applied 
his method in classes for over twenty-five 
years, and he feels that the subject 

“should be an essential part in the musical 

education of all students of keyboard in- 

struments, particularly piano and organ.” 

—C. S. Forest 


RHYTHM AND TEMPO, A STUDY IN 
MUSIC HISTORY, by Curt Sachs. 
[New York: W. W. Norton & Co.] 391 
pp., $6.75. 

Basically, music is the art of combining 
harmony, melody, and rhythm. All music 
students are required to study harmony 
and counterpoint, including the study of 
melody in all of its aspects. However, 
where does he learn about rhythm? Un- 
fortunately, most teachers have only a 
vague concept of rhythm and its implica- 
tions in the history of music. The few 
books discussing rhythm are either incom- 
plete, inaccurate, or become-involved in 
conflicting and meaningless theories that 
confuse the most patient reader. Just as 
one cannot teach harmony without under- 
standing harmonic practice in the eight- 
eenth century, or counterpoint without 
knowledge of sixteenth century music, one 
certainly cannot teach rhythm without an 
insight into its past. Fortunately we now 
have this excellent study by Curt Sachs, 
and this void in our musical knowledge 
can be filled. 

This book is not intended to be 4 
manual or method whereby the student can 
quickly learn to compose correct and in- 
teresting rhythms. Instead, it points out 
the different concepts of rhythm found in 
the primitive world and in the cultures of 
ancient Greece, India, and China. It traces 
the history of rhythm as it evolved in the 
music of the western world from the 
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Middle Ages, through the Renaissance and 
Baroque, up to the present time. The 
attitude towards rhythm has changed 
many times in the music of both the East 
and the West, and Dr. Sachs points out 
why they occurred and how they are 
related to basic cultural trends that affect 
ail the arts. 

Dr. Sachs’ lucidity and his amazing 
critical perception coupled with a beautiful 
and powerful command of the English 
language, make the reading of this book 
a memorable experience. His contribution 
to musical understanding is enormous, 
and the many remarks on the true tempo 
of music in all ages should be of invaluable 
aid to all music teachers and performers. 
One can think of few books on music 
appearing in recent years that have the 
great significance of this work, and con- 
sequently no musician, whether he is a 
scholar or performer, can afford to be 
without it—George Bielow 


MUSIC IN MEXICO, by Robert Steven- 
son. [New York: Thomas Crowell 
Company.] 300 pp., $5.00. 

Few people when they think of Mexican 
music, think of anything more than a 
literature of folk songs and dances of a 
South American flavor. At last we have 
a highly informative and well-written 
study of the subject that proves this is 
an erroneous conception. We can now see 
that Mexican music has had a long and 
distinguished history, and, what is more 
important, has a vital musical culture 
today. 

The history of music in Mexico spans 
almost eleven hundred years. Robert 
Stevenson has brought together many 
fascinating and previously little known 
facts about it. His discussion of the primi- 
tive music of pre-conquest Aztec civiliza- 
tion is extremely important. Equally as 
interesting is his study of the liturgical 
polyphonic music of the sixteenth century 
that was developed in the great Mexican 
cathedral schools under the guidance of 
Spanish missionaries. Further in the his- 
torical development we find a school of 
nineteenth century Mexican opera com- 
posers. A concluding section is devoted to 
musical culture in Mexico today. 

For all musicians interested in music 
and its development “south of the border,” 
this book is a primary source. The great 
wealth of bibliographical material should 
be of considerable aid to anyone doing 
future research work in this subject. The 
author must be congratulated for his pio- 
neer work in a field of musical endeavor 
too long neglected—C. S. Forest 








VIOLONCELLO QUARTET. Although no 
music is published for an ensemble of 
four violoncellos, the University of 
Wichita’s School of Music last fall spon- 
sored the organization of a cello quartet 
which relies almost entirely upon the pen 
of David Levenson (center), faculty spon- 
sor, for its arrangements. Members of 
the quartet, left to right: Glee Shearer, 
Wichita, sophomore; Barbara Hartman, 
Pratt, sophomore; Connie Converse, 
Wichita, freshman; Sarah Marsh, Wichita, 
freshman. The group has appeared fre- 
quently before local civic, church and 
hobby organizations. 
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Sound Off— 


with AMP Brass music 


APOLLO ARCHIE 0. HAUGLAND 
4 trumpets—score and parts $1.25 


for Fanfares and warm-up music 


BADINERIE RICHARD WALKER 
2 trumpets, horn, trombone—score and parts $1.25 
dance-like diversion for quartet 


2 trumpets, 2 trombones—score and parts $2.00 
syncopated rhythms with modern harmonies 


LEGEND AND CANON HOUSTON BRIGHT 


2 trumpets, horn, trombone—score and parts $1.25 


easy and attractive contrapuntal pieces 


MODERN MOODS NORMAN DIETZ 


2 trumpets, horn, 
trombone, baritone tuba—score and parts $3.50 


already a favorite at many clinics 


CONCERTO FOR TYMPANI JAROMIR WEINBERGER 


4 trumpets, 4 trombones—score and parts $3.50 
a standard hit with student tympanists 


at your dealers, or directly from 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street © New York City 36 
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in console styling - 





in these three dramatic 
NEW 40 inch consoles by 


JESSE FRENCH 








THE CAPRICE, reflecting the finest in 18th Century 
Hepplewhite. Available in mahogany, walnut or 
bieached mahogany finishes. Equipped with Tone 


Escapement Grille. 


Not one... not two... but three 
superbly beautiful new consoles, styled 
by renowned Lionel Algoren for "JESSE 
FRENCH ... and each an outstanding 
example of the designer’s art. One of 
them will surely satisfy your special pref- 
erence for enduring beauty and musical 
excellence . . . at a price that’s surpris- 
ingly small. Inspect them today at your 
dealer . . . see how you can own a new 
Jesse French console so easily .. . with 
only a small amount down and low 
payments to suit your budget. 


Jesse enchss: 


Cin 


Famous For Musical Excellence Since 1875 


FREE BOOKLET guides you in 
selecting the very best piano 
for your needs and budget. 
Check the coupon below for 
your copy of “How to Choose 
the Best Piano.”"We will also 
send, free, a copy of “Music 
in Your Child’s Develop- 
ment.” Mail the coupon now! 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
Dept. J-42, Elkhart, indiana 
Without obligation, send me these free 
booklets: 

0 “Music in Your Child’s Development” 
0 “How to Choose the Best Piano” 


Name. 





Street. 


SS es 
(C) Please check here if you are a teacher 
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Around the Editorial Board 


Some Comments on Articles Appearing in this Issue 
and the Previous Issue 


Attributes of A Successful 
Music Teacher 


HAT are the characteristics 

the college student who is to 
be the teacher of tomorrow must 
cultivate? Although Lois Laverne 
Schnoor closes the first paragraph 
of her article with this question some 
members of the Editorial Board, in 
writing their comments, did not take 
into consideration—purposely or in- 
advertently—the evident intention 
to beam the article primarily to fu- 
ture teachers. 

One comment in connection with 
another article was: “The best ar- 
ticles for student member readers 
and beginning teachers are bound to 
be good for the seasoned teachers 


too.” 


> “‘Attributes of a Successful Teacher’ 
is practically the same topic I recently 
assigned to my methods class. If I had 
received this paper, I would have given 
it an A. It contains a lot of truth. We 
might use it to measure ourselves!” 
> “Excellent. The lady can play on my 
team !” 
a ‘Appropriate for The Round Table 
. . . Attributes covered in the article 
are worth stressing; but some will say 
the coverage is incomplete.” 


Cavalcade of Jazz 


> I apmit mixed reactions to Cavalcade 
of Jazz in the February-March Music 
Epucators JourNnaL. I recognize jazz as 
a definite part of America’s heritage in 
music. Whether the heritage is a bene- 
ficial influence or not I would not pre- 
tend to predict. It is a definite part of 
our folkways. 

But the question arises—are those folk- 
ways the natural expression of child- 
hood? I am inclined to agree with Shaw 
when he says that American square 
dances are very definitely for adults 
rather than a childlike expression. The 
texts, the dances, the whole atmosphere 
with which jazz has been surrounded 
(taverns, music halls, etc.) seem far re- 
moved from the elementary school. And 
this atmosphere with which jazz is sur- 
rounded has a very questionable place in 
public education. 

I would agree that the schools cannot 
divorce themselves entirely from pop- 
ular movements in music. They should 
and do give recognition to them. But at 
the same time when such recognition 
takes place it should be with some sense 
of the appropriateness of the significance 
of such music at a given age level. 

American songs have a wholesome and 
legitimate role to play in American 
schools. But there should be in utilizing 
such materials some appreciation of the 
maturity level of the music, and what 
musical values accrue through the utiliz- 
ation of such material. I have no time 
for watered-out versions of adult songs 





and NASSP. 


60 pages—paper cover 
$1.00 





The Function of Music in the 
Secondary School Curriculum 


First published in the November 1952 Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals. Now 
available in a separate booklet issued by the MENC. The 
book represents a cooperative enterprise of the MENC 


Music Educators National Conference 


64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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arranged and simplified for children. 
There is a tremendous amount of g 

children’s music and good children’s 
dances conceived for and appreciated by 
children. There is no need to seek beyond 
these borders for materials which are 
neither childlike nor wholesome in nature. 


One should consider also the possible 
impact of such a display as this upon the 
school systems over the country which 
are already wrestling with this problem. 
Jazz has a place in American life—its 
place, however, can by no stretch of 
imagination be fitted into the life of the 
immature. And it may well be ques- 
tioned as to whether in planning a pro- 
gram of music for children the untutored 
classroom teacher should have the pri- 
mary consideration as would appear to 
be the case in this instance. 


Competing with the Professional 


>» Mr. Shibler’s article “Competing with 
the Professional” was fine. But I am just 
a little disturbed by the implication that 
we must place more emphasis on perfec- 
tion in our public performances. For an 
annual “All-State” orchestra (or similar 
group) with a topnotch imported con- 
ductor, yes, we should aim at as perfect 
a performance as the capacities of the 
student and the limited rehearsal time 
permit. 

But with our day-to-day school groups 
called on to perform so frequently, how 
can we achieve near perfection unless we 
drastically limit the repertoire not only 
in quantity but also by eliminating tech- 
nically difficult numbers? If we so limit 
the repertoire regardless of what values 
we thus deny our students, are we not 
guilty of emphasizing our audience re- 
action above rich musical experience, and 
making public entertainment a primary 
rather than an incidental objective of the 
music education program ?—Frep FELMET, 
director of music education, Winchester, 
Massachusetts, President, Massachusetts 
Music Educators Association 





%Mustc Epvucators Journat, January 1953. 


Ukulele 


> “Mr.Mihalyi* is not correct when he 
indicates that at music educators meet- 
ings emphasis has been everywhere but 
on string recruitment. Look at the rec- 
ords! It might also be stated that in an 
Editorial Board review of the contents 
of eighteen issues of the Music Ebvu- 
CATORS JOURNAL, nine major articles and 
four minor articles on strings were in- 
cluded. 


> “Here are some of the points which 
I feel are significant in Mr. Mihalyi’s 
material : 

“(1) The ukulele is a string instru- 
ment and does serve as an inexpensive, 
simple introduction to music. Many 
string teachers have advocated starting 
children on strings playing pizz and the 
tke does this. Band men have used (and 
approved) the tonette, flutophone, song 
flute, etc., which tend to move children 
to playing wind instruments. Can we 
justify holding back on ‘preparatory’ 
string instruments? 

“(2) We have a responsibility to chil- 
dren who could have fun with this sim- 
ple instrument on trips, camping, etc. 
Judge Mix’s plea at the MENC conven- 


*These comments refer to William Mihalyi’s 
discussion of the ukulele as a preparatory in- 
trument in an article entitled, ‘‘Found: One 
tion to the String Shortage” (February- 
March 1953 Music Epucators Journat). 
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Sirs: 


test of musicality 
by E. Thayer Gaston, Ph.D. 


NOW ON PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
e EASIER TO GIVE ¢ ELIMINATES MANY ERRORS 





A 


The new recorded edition of this classroom aid is 
now available. Not only does the recording of this 
accepted test simplify administration of the test, 
but also, more precise knowledge of the student’s 
musical ability and potentiality is available. This 
new recorded test is up-to-date, keeping pace with 
progress in modern music education today. A 
scoring mask makes grading simple and rapid. 
You will be impressed by the validity of the 
test’s objective evaluation of student 
aptitudes and attitudes. 


Fill out and mail the convenient coupon below 
for your free descriptive folder ‘‘A PROSPECTUS 
ON TEST OF MUSICALITY”. 


eeeeseeeeese2e$8:8e?teee 
STREEP MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT S-4 

913-15 GRAND AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Please send a free copy of A PROSPECTUS 
ON TEST OF MUSICALITY to: 





toh 





Address 








City. 


Zone. 


State 











When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 





tion in St. Louis rings in my ears. He 
pleaded for us to push the simple instru- 
ments as a means of helping children 
who could never be in a serious program 
of music. There are thousands and 
thousands of young people and older 
people with a ‘box camera’ interest in 
music. Our ‘symphonic’ and aésthetic 
approach to music will never interest 
many of them—but they will not be 
denied. (They go to MHackiewackie 
School of Music, etc., and get stung.) 
From the players of uke and other sim- 
ple instruments will come many fine 
instrumentalists and singers. (I should 
write an article on the subject myself 
but this is enough to indicate that in my 
opinion this should be published.)” 


| 








E.R.MOORE C 
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932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ili. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Symposium. William J. O’Neil 
Moving Ahead in Ohio. Richard Schilling 
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BRUSSELS would not be complete without its near neighbor, 
Ghent. This scene (top) shows the main post office and the famous 
three towers of Ghent—St. Nichola church, the Belfry and the 
Bavo.-++-The Ommegag (Belgian National Folk Festival) has been 
held annually since the 15th century. Shown in Grand’ Place is 
one of the Ommegag “monsters” of the pageant.+-The Avenue 
Louise (third from top), one of the better residential districts. 
Flower market, Grand’ Place, 
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CAPTURE YOUR SCHOOL’S 


“SPEAKING LIKENESS” 


with AMPEX Magnetic Tape Recorders 


| If you plan for tomorrow, buy an AMPEX today. 


MAGNETIC RECORDERS 


Enroll an AMPEX in your school and you'll capture a 
true “speaking likeness” of your work in music, speech 
and drama education. 


AMPEX Tape Recorders will be particularly welcomed 
by department heads of music, drama and public speak- 
ing. It provides them with a faithful record of what has 
been played, sung or spoken, upon which to mold and 
perfect performance. It also provides your school an 
opportunity to build a permanent tape recorded library 
of outstanding performances. 


Though professional in appearance and quality, an 
AMPEX Recorder is simplicity itself — teachers or stu- 
dents quickly learn to operate it. AMPEX Recorders are 
favorites of great recording artists and orchestral groups. 
Every AMPEX machine is engineered to record the 
most delicate shadings of sound—to reproduce with 
uncanny fidelity the complete audible range of spoken 
and musical sound. They are built for years of hard 
working, continuous performance. 


For complete information, write Dept. H-1048 








AMPEX ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
934 CHARTER STREET * REDWOOD CITY, CALIF, 
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School 


Every season is the right season for music, but with spring comes pleasur- 
able fullfilment — when every school truly becomes a singing school. 

Spring is the time when children who have been using the books of 
A Singing School share their happiest musical hours. They have learned 
many beautiful songs, which these books supply in unrivalled abundance. 
They sing music which means something in their daily lives and which 
has a definite relation to the world about them and to their other studies. 
They have absorbed some of the cultural heritage of our land. They have 
learned musical skills through songs, pictures and text which appeal 
directly to them. 

They dance to folk tunes from many lands and take part in musical 
plays which give fresh interest and unity to their studies. They have 
recourse to the finest and most extensive library of recorded material 
ever offered for the singing program— Ten RCA Victor Albums in 
either of two speeds (“78” or “45”) made by singers of the Robert Shaw 
Chorale. And they take an active, creative part in their musical learning. 

In spring, teachers begin to plan for fall. When they choose A Singing 
School in their book requisitions, they anticipate another season of prog- 
ress and pleasure. They know also that with A Singing School they have 
outstandingly helpful teaching aids — Manuals; Accompaniment Books; 
RCA Victor Records. 

















